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THE NEW INTERNATIONAL KB-8-1 is just one in a 
long list of answers International provides for to 
day’s truck transport problems—answers that speed 
deliveries, cut transport costs and improve traffic 
conditions. 


* The KB-8-1 speeds over-the-highway deliveries 
Shipper, consignee, consumer and operator ben 
efit. 

* It has the extra power to climb hills faster and 
maintain rigid schedules. 

x It carries more net payload without exceeding 
its gross weight rating than trucks with the 
same power but more chassis weight. 


International Trucks are completely co-ordinated to 
the work they do. They're performance-co-ordinated 
with specialized engines, transmissions and axles. 
They’re load-co-ordinated by the exclusive Interna- 
tional Truck Point Rating System. 

Right now International Dealers and Branches 
are equipped for expert application of all benefits 
the new KB-8-1 brings. 

And there is an equally efficient International for 


all other truck jobs. - 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY - Chicago 
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Get the ADVANTAGES 


of Ready VEEDER-READINGS 


+» With Remote-Indicating Magnetic Counters 


Up-to-the-minute figures on machine-produc- 
tion can be flashed from plant to office..,.4 


few feet or many miles. 


Any number of counters can be mounted on a 
central panel. 
Direct VEEDER-READINGS give a plant-wide 


picture of production efficiency at all times 
. at a glance. 





Lagging machines can be spotted snstantly and 
conditions corrected immediately. 


Counters are‘easy to install and connect to any 
AC or DC source. 


This Small Reset Magnetic Counter is one of 
scores of types of Veeder-Root Counting and 
Computing Devices, standard and special, for 
electrical, mechanical, and manual operation. 


W 


rite for 8-page Condensed Catalog. 


























Where there is 
Construction— 


There is WIRE! 










The metalworking industries have an amazing tool 
in the electric arc-welder. It has made possible 
new strong streamlining, and faster production of 
cabinets and skyscrapers, cars and battleships. 


At Belden Manufacturing Company radi- 
cally improved cables have been developed 
for the welding industry—with tough 
and durable insulations for long service. 


Over forty years of know-how plus 


There is progressive continuing research 

plus protection make possible the production of 

in Belden the right wire to meet your needs 
Wire —that’s Belden’s Business. 


— 
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YOU are the first line of defense! 





——< 








Alertness is your job. It’s up to you to note 
cancer’s warnings early, while chances of 
cure are best. That’s why you, and every- 
one, should learn cancer’s “danger signals” 
(they are listed below), and tell your doctor 


at once if any of these warnings appear. 
Sometimes cancer gives no warning, so it’s 
also wise to have a thorough medical exam- 
ination at least once a year. 


The second line of defense is diagnosis! 





<n 











This is your doctor’s job. The ‘danger 
signals” are NOT sure signs of cancer, so 
it’s up to your doctor to find out their cause. 
In many cases the doctor may advise fur- 
ther examination at a cancer clinic or hos- 
pital, or by a specialist. If he does, don’t be 


alarmed. The chances are you don’t have 
cancer. For example, out of 654 women who 
visited one clinic because most of them had 
suspicious symptoms, 605 or 9214 per cent 
were found to be completely free of cancer! 


The third line of defense is prompt treatment! 
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H There are still no drugs, no pills, no “‘sure starting treatment early. Medical experience 
cures’ for cancer. The only treatments that shows that the chances of effecting a cure 
have been successful are surgery, which re- are much greater when proper treatment 

aes moves the cancer, and radiation, which begins in the early stages of the disease. 

Fea destroys it. Success often depends upon 
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’ Cancer’s “danger signals” Some hopeful news about cancer | f 
; Metropolitan Li 
@ Any unexplained lump or thick- While cancer is the second greatest P e 
ening, especially in the breast. cause of death, exceeded only by Insurance Company 
; diseases of: the heart, real progress is ; TU Y DANY 
. Any irregular or unexplained ; , . P er (A MUTUAL COMPANY eh 
: being made in controlling it. Today, a m 
bleeding. E Frederick H. Ecker, 
if treatment is started before the CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
e A sore that does not heal, par” disease spreads, it is estimated that Leroy A. Lincoln, presipENT 
8 een cdg en ere cures can be expected in 3 out of 4 cases 1 Maptsow Ave., New Yor« 10, N. ¥ 

. a tongue, or lips. of cancer of the breast, in 4 out of 5 . 

ishing e Noticeable changes in the color cases of cancer of the mouth, and in 

«A or size of a mole or wart. over 9 out of 10 cases of skin cancer. 

4 ad e Loss of appetite or continued Cancer research and education are TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 

ph 8 unexplained indigestion. progressing through the all-out efforts will benefit from understanding 

a 6 And piitlabink change iv noe of public and private agencies. But these important facts about protecting 
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TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 








why crowd out payload 


with space=hogging insulation? 
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Upper truck with old fashioned in- 


sulation . . . 24 ft. long, 950 cu. ft. 
capacity. Lower truck, Santocel in- 
sulated, 24 ft. long, 1150 cu. ft. ca- 
pacity. A typical example of Santo- 
cel's space saving. 


“World's Most Efficient Insulation.” 
The identification for Santocel, Mon- 
santo’s silica aerogel insulation. Not 
to be confused with moisture absorb- 
ing silica gel. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS © PLASTICS 


SERVING 


Drop this hitchhiker . . . 


Build a bigger payload .. 

Thick walls hog refrigerator truck space . . . usually 
eat up as much as 20% storage space. Santocel, the 
chemical insulation gives equal or better insulation 
efficiency in half the thickness. The added space 
brings truckers more profit every day, every trip. 


Makers and users of refrigerating equipment . 

freezers, refrigerators, industrial, commercial or trans- 
port units . . . should know more about Santocel. 
Address: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merrimac 


Division, Boston 49, Mass. 


wil GANTOCEL SAVES SPACE 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, MERRIMAC DIVISION 
Department WBM6, Boston 49, Mass. 


Please send me information on Santocel, on 


Name 








Company 


Address__ 
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THE COVER 


One way to make Harold Raymond 
Austin happy is to give him a tough 
problem. For the president of \M. 
W. Kellogg Co. is a man who likes 
a challenge, like the crucial war 
time supersecret job of organizing, statl- 
ing, and designing a huge uranium-235 
processing plant at Oak Ridge. Kellogg 
took that job in stride; Austin looks on 
it as an example of what can be done 
when smart engineering is combined 
with sound commercial thinking. 

His latest venture is to take Kellogg 
into the highly competitive textile-ma- 
chinery field. 

l’o Austin, looms have one thing in 

common with atomic plants, petroleum 
and chemical processing, and the other 
fields in which Kellogg has a_ stake: 
sound engineering. ‘That’s what Ray 
Austin builds with. 
e New Job—Getting into new fields is 
nothing new for Austin. He had the 
same idea +5 years ago, when he was 
pares the streets of downtown New 
York as a salesman for Buffalo Forge 
6. Nights he studied mechanical and 
chemical engineering at Pratt Institute. 
Austin wanted to get into a small com- 
pany, and grow with it. 

His answer lay around the corner in 
the two-man-and-a-girl Kellogg Co., 
then making and selling chimney brick 
and powerplant piping. A few lunch- 
hour sessions convinced M. W. Kellogg 
that young Austin was a comer. Kellogg 
was right: Austin helped in pushing the 
compe any into new fields as they opened 
up 
e Diversification—The advent of the 
automobile put Kellogg in the petro- 
leum-plant business, and later into the 
new gasoline-cracking techniques. These 
led to chemical processing, into the 
food industry, then into nucleonics. 
Right now, the $20-million company 
(now owned by Pullman, Inc.) is very 
much in the textile business. 

What's next? Austin knows—but isn’t 
saying, yet. 

—Complete story on M. W. Kellogg Co.'s k 
starts on page 60; cover painting by Ralph iiligen 
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International crisis, of the type outlined by the President this week, could 





mean a kind of business guarantee far into the future. Implicit in that are 
new shortages, more inflationary pressures. 
On the other hand, Congress may choose to do nothing about it. Short- 
sighted though this might prove, it isn’t implausible in an election year. 
Long-range, any big arms program would upset G.O.P. tax budget plans. 
And investors take a dim view of the prospect. The chance of war has 
long laid a heavy hand on stock prices. This latest turn was greeted, not sur- 
prisingly, in the same way. 





= 
Any preparedness drive is bad news taxwise. Corporations not only 
would have to postpone hope of early reform, but would begin worrying over 


an excess-profits levy. And cuts in personal income taxes could be short lived. 
2 


Labor troubles that broke out this week (page 104) have significance 
beyond the industries affected—that is, if the walkouts last any length of 
time. 

Business has been developing several soft spots. It is more vulnerable 
than at any time since the end of the war. 

Even if current strikes have no other effects, they cost workers their 














wages. Many families lose purchasing power. 
And when business is already slackening, this tends to fan out. 
e 
At worst, the coal strike could last long enough to hit steel output. 
Two years ago, all this was inflationary. Big strikes and shortages of raw 
materials heightened the buying fever of the public. 
Now, things are different. Most people have somewhat satisfied their 
pent-up wants except for automobiles. Inflationary sparks are feebler. 
Thus loss of output, on any scale, is a chunk out of national income. 
ee 


John L. Lewis may hold the key to a lot of other labor disputes. 





For example, if want of coal slows steel output, all manufacturing will 
begin to limp. Periodic layoffs are to be expected. 
That would lend no strength to the workers’ wage demands. 
Meanwhile, manufacturers would see output falling back to unprofitable 
levels. Heretofore, it has been expected that they would go along on a mod- 
erate wage increase. Lewis might force them to an opposite stand. 
¢ 
Whether wage rises to be won this spring will turn the tide again to infla- 
tion remains uncertain. The cost-of-living excuse for big wage demands lost 
much validity as an argument due to the commodity break. 
Any current stiffening in management attitudes can be important. Lower 
output, however caused, could result in such stiffening. 
* 





Meat strikes, unlike coal, won‘t have any direct effects on other indus- 





tries. That's obvious; meats are consumers’ and not producers’ goods. 

Naturally, most concern is over what goes on your dining table and 
mine. But there are other points to consider, too. 

Livestock that doesn’t get to market goes right on eating grain. That 
increases the strain on feed supplies, makes exports more difficult. 

Grain prices could go up. Higher-cost feed, along with consumer com- 
petition for limited supplies, would run meat prices up. This could cancel 














BUSINESS OUTLOOK (Continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK much of the good that consumers got out of the recent commodity spill. 

On the other hand, dollars not spent for meat would buy something else. 

MARCH 20, 1948 Meat demand doesn’t back up; if it isn’t eaten today, it just isn’t eaten. 

A plus: Higher meat and grain prices boost the farmer's cash take. 

& 

Retailers are getting more and more frightened as Easter nears. 

One large manufacturer of lower-priced men’s suits has rescinded a price 
boost on his line. A New York department store marked down men’s topcoats 
three times—and steeply—trying to move stock. 

New York City continues to turn in one of the poorer sales records. Last 
week its department stores topped year-ago volume by only 1%. Considering 
how much prices have risen, that’s very disappointing. 

Nor is the country as a whole posting dollar-sales gains in line with the 
price rise and proximity of Easter. 











=. 

Merchants’ howls for lower textile prices have beaten back to the mill 
level. Talk of rejections is popping up. Some people wonder if the maze of 
textile middle men may be caught overstocked. 

Already the bottom has dropped out of the gray market for linings. 

a 

People who try to figure how consumer purchasing power is holding out 
can chew on this: 

A Cleveland real estate firm finds rents harder to collect. It's the first 
time this has happened in years; and it showed up suddenly. 

In part, this may result from short hours and layoffs forced by fuel short- 
ages. That isn’t the whole story, though. Last year, Cleveland plants were 
down 21 days for lack of fuel, and rents were on the line when due. 

e 

The 10% drop in construction from January to February—along with 
an 85,000 cut in employment—should not be taken too seriously. 

True, the decline is a little more than seasonal. However, January had 
dipped less than seasonally. And February weather generally was abominable 
for any kind of outdoor work. 

Even so, the value of building put in place was 20% over a year ago. 

& 
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Efforts to get government into housing will increase if the shortage per- 
sists. Signs of this accumulate. This week, for example, the joint congres- 
sional committee on housing reported on its seven months’ work. Its 18-point 
program was tinged throughout with government aid. Simultaneously, New 
York City outlined plans for $200-million in low-rent housing. 

* 
The old argument that the U. S. is running out of oil is as elusive now as 


in the past. Some day, possibly, but not yet. 

Output in 1947 hit a new high just over 2-billion bbl., according to a 
joint report of the American Petroleum Institute and the American Gas Assn. 
However, existing fields’ proved reserves were extended by 2.2-billion bbl. 
New discoveries added some 500-miillion bbl. 

Thus additions outran production by a bit more than 700-million bbl. 

Total reserves of crude oil and natural gas liquids at the end of 1947 
are put at nearly 2434-billion bbl. A year earlier, they were a little over 
24-billion bbl. and, at the time of Pearl Harbor, 19¥2-billion bbl. 
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' 1945 1946 1947 1948 1947 1948 
| § Lotest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
¥ Week Week Ago Ago Average 
) Business Week Index tabove). . . . . 1919 11913 1875 1934 1622 
| PRODUCTION 
4 Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)....... Sandeseccecaves PPTTTTTTT TTT 97.5 96.6 92.5 96.4 97.3 
4 EE a 114,888 +108,343 83,996 105,496 98,236 
b Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $21,692 $22,598 $19,373 $17,999 $19,433 
3 Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)..................0+eeeeeeee 5,285 5,293 5,385 4,764 3,130 
a Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)................ cee cee eeeeee ceneane m 5,265 5,353 5,347 4,845 3,842 
4 Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............-eeeeee Cinedeonnnen 2,171 $2,154 1,892 2,130 1,685 
| TRADE 
4 Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 81 82 76 81 86 
. a All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 0.0.2.0... . ce ceeee err 51 52 48 53 52 
q I NIN hal 699i 6. 9.0.6 cls) 5.0.0. a.0.0:0 he egies Fuge weo seus $28,006 $28,024 $28,189 $28,330 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)......... see +4% +44% +9% +9% 417% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).................0eeeeeeeees 102 113 128 51 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................... 406.8 409.2 405.6 428.0 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 267.8 269.7 ait. 286.2 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 370.7 373.4 357.5 348.8 146.6 
Finished steel cousposite (Steel, tom).........ccccecccccccccccccsccccece ° $81.14 $81.14 $78.59 $69.82 $56.73 
Teer ere mn CROC: A GON oni in os cc cccwccccucssvcccesoses $39.75 $39.75 $40.08 $39.67 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).........0seeceeceeceeeceees 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
; ORO UNDG 5 caroc ss. ec cs Chae Caensdwees erercesenceecoes $2.43 $2.53 $2.41 $2.75 $0.99 
3 Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)............ccccccccccceccccececs —— 5.40¢ 5.42¢ 55le¢ 6.12¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............2 2c eee eeeeees 34.01l¢ 33.9le¢ 31.94¢ 35.20¢ 13,94¢ 
i a snr n ep enanesened enneneesenneneneus $1.817 $1.833 $1.830 $1.565 $1.28) 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............. acccedes covcce 19.70¢ 19.90¢ 20.50¢ 25.75¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............eceeeeeeeeees 111.1 111.6 110.9 118.3 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)...........+00++ 3.53% 3.53% 3.54% 3.15% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...............+.-. 2.84% 2.83% 2.85% 2.55% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)........... ene 14% 14% 14% 14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 12% 13% 12% 1% 4-4% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks............... TTTTTe 47,581 47,296 47,644 45,234 +#27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks... ...........+-22+0+0- 64,128 63,494 64,410 63,875 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks............. <ne 14,594 14,540 14692 12,119 +46,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks............. 2... . +e sec eeeeeeeee 1,727 1,595 1,538 1,923 ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 36,193 35,845 36,791 40,138 ++#15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ......... 2.2... se eeeeeeeee 4,281 4,210 4,195 4,023 ++4,303 
OD, Hr ONE SN. . son's 600 dies Eads UbAbh «adds ccednecces 930 1,070 910 718 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. .............-. 6.6 e cece eee eens 21,326 21,851 21,732 23,780 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended March 13th. $Ceiling fixed by Government. 8Date for “'Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
+Revised. +tEstimate (B.W .—Jul.12'47,p.16). 
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BEYOND THE HORIZON A FISHING FLEET RACES FOR PORT 


From many a battle with stormy 
seas, the fisherman has gained a 
keen respect for the dangers of his 
trade. He equips his vessel with 
every possible safeguard. None 
is more vital to his safety than 
the Exide Batteries which provide 
power for lights, radio, direction 
finding, depth sounding, engine 
cranking, interior communication 
and other electrical services. 


There are Exide Batteries for every 
storage battery need. They supply 


power for battery electric indus- 
trial trucks and mine haulage 
units. They are used by telephone, 
telegraph and power companies 
and radio broadcasting stations. 
On railroads and aircraft they per- 
form a wide variety of tasks. And 


Exide 


BATTERIES 





on millions of cars, trucks and 
buses, they give daily proof that 
‘*‘When it’s an Exide, you start.” 


For 60 years the name Exide has 
stood for dependability, economy 
and long life. Information regard- 
ing the application of storage 
batteries for any business or in- 
dustrial need will be gladly sent 
to you upon request. 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





MEN—NOT MONEY. That’s what 
Truman counts on to bluff Stalin. 

That’s why Truman asked Con- 
gress for just one thing—men: the draft to build 
up the Army at once, universal military training 
for replacements. 

Truman's objective is psychological—to con- 
vince Stalin that the U. S. will shoot. 

Truman has been told the Russians are mis- 
calculating American willingness to get off their 
duff and tote a gun. Stepped-up munitions produc- 
tion alone wouldn’t change Soviet opinion—Russia 
knows the U. S. has got factories. 





Will the Republican Congress make Truman’s 
bluff good? 

It will be hard for congressmen to refuse. Tru- 
man put them on the spot by proclaiming a U. S. 
policy to the world. He did it without consulting a 
single congressional leader—of either party. 

Truman planned it that way. He knew Speaker 
Martin and Sen. Taft had bottled up UMT, had 
decided to vote dollars for more planes as a substi- 
tute. Now a congressman who balks on men takes 
a chance that Stalin won't believe the United States 
means business. Says Truman: That might mean 
war. 

So Congress will vote the draft. It may not 
vote UMT—but that doesn’t really make too much 
difference. 

And Republicans will push through their own 
program for more planes in addition. 


HOW MUCH OF A PINCH is there for you in 
all this? 

So far: not too much. 

The draft legislation Forrestal’s people are 
working on will draw on a pool of about 3-million 
men in the 19-26 age bracket, veterans excluded. 

How many will have to go? It will take about 
360,000 men to build the armed forces up to the 
strength now authorized. However, presently 
authorized strengths will be jacked up soon; that 
was decided at Key West. The final figure might 
run to half a million men. 

Not all of these will have to be drafted, of 
course. Voluntary enlistments always go up when a 
draft starts. 

In addition, you're likely to lose some of your 
junior executives who have reserve commissions. 
They’Il be needed to train the new men. 
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WHAT IF STALIN DOESN’T STOP? Mayb< 
he can't. 

The fact is that there is no agreement in 
Washington today on when—or where—the U. S 
would quit talking. 

On the schedule, Italy is the next crisis spot 
(BW-Mar.6'48,p15). But you can’t overlook other 
sore spots. Examples: Iran, Greece, Norway. 

Actually, Marshall feels as if he were living 
1942-43 over again—the days when he was getting 
frantic appeals for help from a dozen fronts at 
once, yet could supply only one at a time. 

What makes it difficult to lay out any clear- 
cut policy—to draw a line across which the Rus- 
sians must not step—is the very slitheryness of the 
Red tactics. No one expects, for example, to see 
Russian troops march into Italy. 

With the atom bomb, the U. S. is equipped to 
fight a major war. What we lack is the minor arma- 
ment and the men that it takes to intervene in a 
whole series of Red-inspired civil wars. 


Congressmen know this situation in a general 
way. But they’re demanding a lot more detailed 
facts about U. S. dealings abroad. And they’re 
insisting that Truman and Marshall take the public 
more into their confidence. 

An example of the kind of thing you aren't 
hearing about is the case of Aramco’s 1,100 Ital- 
ians. Togliatti is making it a red-hot political issue. 

The 1,100 Italians are former prisoners of 
war. They were shipped to Saudi Arabia to build 
a refinery for the Arabian-American Oil Co. Since 
the war, they've been kept on as civilian employees 
Their beef is that King Ibn Saud won't grant them 
the privileged status of Americans there. 

Togliatti is screaming peonage, demanding 
that the de Gasperi government do something. And 
de Gasperi is pleading with the State Dept. to get 
him off the hook. 


Industrial controls—priorities, allocations, and 
the like—the additional armament production that 
Congress is‘talking about—another billion or so— 
won't put much squeeze on the national economy 
as a whole. But it will have some definite effects 
It might mean priorities for military orders, pinches 
in certain lines, a kind of floor under some prices— 
good business for one manufacturer; trouble sup- 


ply-wise for another. 
* 


That’s as it stands today. You can’t tell how 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 





far U. S. commitments will expand in the next 
couple of months. 

One thing is sure, however: If we get into real 
shooting, the squeeze on the civilian economy will 
be quicker, more drastic, more painful than last 
time. 

The U. S. entered the last war with reserves of 
unused manpower and factories that were able to 
carry the biggest share of the war load. Today, the 
civilian economy is just about using our whole 


industrial capacity. 
* 


YOUR TAX CUT isn’t jeopardized by the war 
talk. It won’t be, either, until we start talking 
about a munitions program a good deal bigger than 
anything in sight now. 

Millikin insists his Senate Finance Committee 
allowed a billion or so leeway for more military 
spending when it settled on the $4.8-billion cut. 

Increased war fears are likely to shift a vote 
or two in the Senate when it comes to over-riding 
a Truman veto. But it looks like there is still enough 


to put the cut through. 


SPEAKER JOE MARTIN is moving up in the 
back stretch of the race for the G.O.P. Presidential 
nomination. 

Pennsylvania oilman Joe Pew is now for him. 


Pew recently met on the quiet with a potent group 
of other Old Guardsmen. They decided that Taft 


can‘t win in November—he’s too isolationist for 
these times. 

They culled the list of other hopefuls. And 
they decided that Martin is their man. 


In Washington, the war hysteria is working to 
Martin’s advantage. And Martin is capitalizing on 
these breaks. 

It’s Martin who now is visibly running the show 
in Congress on foreign matters. The House’s world- 
wide ‘‘stop-Communism” bill—with its inclusion of 
guns as well as bread— is eclipsing Wandenberg’s 
ERP legislation for economic rehabilitation only. 

The essentials of the Marshall Plan, of course, 
remain in the House bill. But Martin’s insistence 
on wrapping in military aid to Greece and China 
makes the House bill look more in tune with the 
times. 

Also, Martin put the House G.O.P. leaders on 
record for more hundreds of millions for planes 
even before Truman went to the Hill this week. 


And his appeal for airmail electioneering by 


Italian-Americans to save their fatherland fron 
Communism put Martin in the front ranks of inte ;- 
nationalists who are talking Italy as a modern 
“54-40 or fight’’ kind of issue. 


Joe Martin’s boom doesn’t yet have much, if 
any, outright delegate strength. 

But Martin and his enthusiasts are playing for 
a Taft-Dewey stalemate at Philadelphia. They hope 
Martin can turn up as the ’’man of the hour’’” when 
the convention starts looking for a compromise 
candidate. 

* 


PHIL MURRAY WON the first round in or- 
ganized labor's battle to erase the Taft-Hartley act 
ban on political activity by unions. 

The federal district judge’s ruling doesn’t yet 
mean that union officials can dip freely into their 
treasuries in this year’s election. 

But the temptation is there. Union treasuries 
are bulging with cash and the voluntary $1 contri- 
bution program is lagging. 

You can be sure of this: Unions will go ahead 
with plans to elect candidates they like, will use 
their publicity facilities to the limit. 

Corporations, meanwhile, will still have to 
stay on the political sidelines. The Corrupt Prac- 


tices Act still holds. 
8 


The government, of course, is appealing dis- 
missal of the indictment against Murray. But 
there’s only an outside chance of a Supreme Court 
decision before fall. 

And while the Justice Dept. warns that it con- 
siders the Taft-Hartley politics ban still on the 
books, Clark hardly will seek additional indictments 
until the Supreme Court acts. 


© Statehood for Hawaii gets a big boost from Sen. 
Cordon’s one-man subcommittee report that: (1) 
There’s no Red fifth column in the islands, and 
(2) the Big Five companies operating there aren’t a 
monopolistic combine. Taft is ready to push a 
House-approved bill to draft a constitution. . . 
@ Chairman John D. Goodloe will leave RFC soon 
after the agency's 10-year extension bill passes 
Congress. Freshman board member Harley Hise of 
California is in line to succeed him. . 

© Wallace won't yet hazard a guess as to how many 
votes he will poll in November. But several shrewd 
G.O.P. politicos are predicting 6-million or more 
votes for him. 
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Success Story at 


AMALGAMATED 
SUGAR COMPANY, 
Nyssa, Oregon 








PROBLEM: A modern beet sugar factory involves a be- 


wildering number and sequence of complex unit pro- 
cesses. One station where maximum efficiency is vital 
is the multiple effect evaporator. 

At the Nyssa, Oregon, plant of Amalgamated Sugar the 
quintuple-effect evaporator seldom ran at optimum 
capacity, because it wasn’t humanly possible to cope 
with all the variables by manual operation. Thick- 
juice output varied in both density and flow. Vapor 
pressures fluctuated on first, second and third effects. 
Demand on boiler house for live steam for make-up 
was so irregular that it prevented smooth operation 
of boilers. 

so.uTion: A T'aylor Application Engineer. experienced 
in solving beet sugar processing proble ms, studied op- 
erating conditions and engineered a completely co- 
ordinated fully automatic control system. It was de- 
livered as a “packaged unit”. Installation supervision 
and follow-thru service was given by the same engineer. 
REsuLts: Superintendent Burnall Brown of the Nyssa 
plant said in a recent Sugar Magazine article that the 
Taylor Control System does this: 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS 


MEAN 


1. Evaporating rate is varied automatically according to supply 
of thin juice, increasing the evaporator efficiency in general. 

2. Delivers a continuous output of uniform density thick juice, 
regardless of erratic beet-end operation. 

3. Without changes in supervision or controls, it takes care of 
station even during temporary shut-downs at beet end. 

4, Aids materially in ironing out the rate of juice flow all along 
the line. 

5. Greatly stabilizes vapor pressures on first, second, and third 
evaporator effects. 


6. Smooths out demand on boiler plant for live steam make-up. 


morAL: Amalgamated Sugar now has five plants so 
equipped. Other sugar companies have seven systems 
in operation and eight more on order. 


Taylor Field Engineers have solved many processing 
problems in the chemical, petroleum, textile, rubber, 
paper. and food industries. Let us help you solve yours. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and 
Toronto, Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording 
and controlling temperature, pressure, humidity, rate of 


flow, and liquid level. 


ACCURACY FIRST 
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This is a big country and to furnish 
nation-wide telephone service, the Bell 
System has had to be big for a long 
time. But in the last few years it hasn’t 
been nearly big enough. 


Even though we've broken all records 
and added more than 6,000,000 new tele- 
phones in the past two years, there are 
still about a million orders for service 
that we haven’t been able to fill because 
of lack of equipment, switchboards, 
cable and buildings. Many more Long 
Distance circuits also are needed. 


It will take time and a lot of money 
to make the Bell System big enough for 
the nation’s needs but we’re on our way 
—in a big way—to giving you more and 
better service than ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Gray Markets Shade Off . . . 


Gray Current 
Market Gray List 
Product High Market Price 
Steel : 
Hot rolled sheets (ton)...... $200—220 $175-200 $56 
Cold rolled sheets (ton)..... $300-333 $220-250 $71 
Mo vec ke eeess $15-16 $8-11 $5.20 
Low-Volatile Coal (ton)....... $11 $8 $7 
Farm Equipment 
ee ca 4 Waive iis s+ * $1,500-1,700 $1,500-1,700 $1,200 
ES eed oa wick ¥ ws a ¥* S $7,500 $7,500 $5,000 
Lumber 
Plywood (1,000 sq. ft.)....... $350-400 $350-365 $285 
Gypsum board (1,000 sq. ft.). $75 $55 $35 
Oak flooring (1,000 ft.)...... $250 $240 $220 
Automobiles 
i $4,500-5,000 $4,500-5,000 $2,781 
ae. FO d's galdigw Kees $2,100 $1,900 $1,346 
Textiles 
Rayon lining (yard)......... 85¢ 70¢ 36-50¢ 
Newsprint (ton).............. $200 $160-180 $94-97 


Premium prices are weakening, even disappearing in some 


lines. That might signal more normal operations for business gen- 
erally. But the trend isn’t certain yet; weakness may be temporary. 


Prices in the gray markets are be- 
ginning to show signs of weakness. 

A Business Week survey found this 
week that higher-than-list quotations 
have disappeared, temporarily at least, 
for certain products; premium prices 
have eased a good bit in other lines. On 
the other hand, some abnormal prices 
are still holding firm. 
¢ What It Means—Premium-price sell- 
ing is a creature of excessive demand 
and strong purchasing power. So disap- 
pearance of gray markets and of higher- 
— quotations would _ indicate 
that: 


suPPLY is finally getting caught up with 
demand; 


BUYERS are getting cautious and less 
willing to pay exorbitant prices; 

PURCHASING POWER is not quite so 
strong as it has been. 


* Too Soon to Tell—If the zip is really 
out of the gray markets, it may be a 
‘ign that business generally is about to 
retum to more normal operations, par- 


ticularly in the marketplace. So far, 
however, developments have not been 
sufficiently broad and deep to be classed 
a trend. 

Weakness in the gray markets at this 

time may be purely temporary. In- 
creased pressure on the whole price 
structure by higher wage costs and tre- 
newed demand could bring higher-than- 
list selling back into vogue on the same 
scale as before. 
e Gray and Black—For months, much 
buying and selling have been done at 
prices far above list quotations. Some 
of this business was referred to as a 
gray market or even a black market. 
Steel is the most prominent example. 

But overpricing occurred in many an- 
other industry in such a peculiar way 
that the gray-market label was never 
applied to it. Selling new automobiles 
as used cars is an example. 

By and large, gray-market transactions 
do not take place through normal mar- 
keting channels—a manufacturer sells 
at his list price to someone who passes 
it along at a higher price. It’s the second 


transaction that’s the gray-market oper 
ation. 

e Survey Results—The current picture, 
as painted for Business Week by pur- 
chasing agents and sales managers, looks 
like this: 

Steel—Gray-market buyers in the 
Pittsburgh area will dicker on price 
now, in contrast to the previous prac 
tice of giving almost offhand orders to 
ship. A canvass of some large users of 
steel sheet in the Cleveland area shows 
that the gray market is as active as ever, 
but that the price has been stabilized 
between 12¢ and 16¢ a lb. In Detroit, 
gray-market prices are reported definitely 
lower: nobody knows why. ‘‘Conver- 
sion” steel is commanding the same 
premium as heretofore. This is steel 
which is bought semifinished, then 
shipped around the country for rolling 
into sheets, pipe, or whatever finished 
product is desired. Steel in conversion 
deals usually costs the customer about 
$100 a ton over quoted prices. 

Steel pipe is as scarce as ever. Cur- 
rent gray market prices of $195 to $200 
a ton are the same as peak prices and, 
strangely enough, the same as the listed 
price. But a range of discounts from 
41% to 544% is normally applied to 
the base price of $200 a ton for black 
pipe; the gray-market customer doesn’t 
get these. 

Autos—Prices on average low-mile- 
age, recent-model cars have been soften- 
ing steadily on used car lots since 
Christmas. They dropped 15% to 20% 
in those three months, with about half 
of the drop in the past three weeks. 
This is just about the time when used- 
car prices begin to strengthen seasonally, 
but some used-car dealers think the ad- 
vances will not be so strong as usual. 
Reason: With more cars available, ‘‘in- 
tense demand” has been satisfied. 

Used-car prices are about the same 
all over the country, which is unusual. 
Ordinarily they advance in proportion 
to the distance from Detroit. The most 
active market today is in the wheat 
belt, somewhat higher than Detroit. 
But Texas and California are about the 
same as the motor capital. 

Whereas a 1948 Cadillac “62” sedan 
with a delivered price of $2,781 sells 
today at the gray market peak of $4,500 
to $5,000, the 1947 model now sells 
at $4,000. Those used-car prices, of 
course, give effect to accessory equip- 
ment which does not show in delivered 
prices. Accessory loads on Cadillacs 
would probably increase the delivered 
price as much as $500. A 1948 Ford 
“Super Deluxe” sedan with a $1,346 
delivered price sells in today’s gray mar 
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ket. at $1,900; the gray market peak 
was $2,100. Because of more mileage, a 
1947 model now sells at $1,500; at one 
time it sold at $2,200 as a new “used” 
car. 

Farm Equipment—The gray market 
in this field is well organized and flour- 
ishing. In the Kansas City territory, a 
new Farmall M tractor sells list from a 
dealer for around $1,800; it brings 
$3,000 on the gray market. An Inter- 
national Harvester combine, listed at 
about $3,700, is bringing $5,000 on the 
gray market. One gray-market operator 
near Memphis will take orders for any 
kind of equipment and guarantee deliv- 
ery—at a price. 

Coal—There has been a premium of 
$1 to $2 a ton on coal bought for ex- 
port. In addition, dealers in some areas 
this past winter have paid premium 
prices for over-quota shipments, Oper- 
ators selling high-grade, low-volatile 
coal have been pressed the hardest for 
supplies; one report from Indiana gives 
$1 a ton as the regular premium; Detroit 
dealers paid as much as $4 extra. 

Newsprint—Current “spot market” 
prices in New York are reported lower 
than the peak of more than $200 a ton 
reached a year ago. But they are still 
way above the list price of $94 to $97 a 
ton. On carload lots, or less, the “spot 
market” price is $160 to $180 a ton. 
When a seller wants to dispose of larger 
quantities, and can get a long-term con- 
tract signed, he may offer newsprint at 
$120 to $145 a ton. 

Lumber—The gray market has shrunk 
or vanished on almost everything but 
plywood, gypsum board, and flooring. 
In Baltimore, only small lots of plywood 
are available at the $285 list. But the 
gray-market price is slipping. Plywood 
users in Chicago who buy directly from 
manufacturers are having little difficulty 
getting supplies. But customers depend- 
ing on lumber distributors have to pay 
gray-market prices on occasion. Ply- 
wood is priced officially at $154 per 
1,000 sq. ft. in Chicago, but sells as 
high as $200. 

The highest price reported for gyp- 
sum board was $100 for 1,000 sq. ft. in 
North Carolina. By contrast, the cur- 
rent gray-market price in Baltimore is 
$55; Chicago reports the gray market 
has dried up entirely. 

Flooring prices have dropped; in 
some cities, all sales are made at list 
prices. The same thing applies to siding. 

Textiles—Speculation in the fabric 
market reached its peak at the turn of 
the vear. In recent weeks, however, ap- 
parel makers have suffered from a dearth 
of orders, and premium goods have 
tended to go begging on the market. 
Speculators sold standard rayon-lining 
fabrics to men’s-wear makers early in the 
year at 85¢ a yd. Today, they are offer- 
ing at 70¢ with almost no buyers. Reg- 
ular mills have held through the period 
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at 36¢ to 40¢ in the unbleached or un- 
dyed states, and regular converters at 
46¢ to 50¢. 

Aluminum—Here’s one place where 
the gray market is increasing. Buying 
of aluminum sheet by fabricators who 
can’t get agg steel sheet is primarily 
responsible. Two large users currently 
are paying 1¢ to 14¢ a lb. above mill 
price, plus finder’s fees. 


Allocation Failure 


Farm-equipment makers 
refuse to cooperate on steel use; 
outlook for real progress under 
voluntary program is dim. 


The first critical test of the Taft-Wol- 

cott voluntary materials-allocation law 
came this week. As carried out by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Harriman, the law 
flunked the test. 
e Turndown—The manufacturers of 
farm equipment and machinery off- 
cially said “No, thanks” to an invitation 
to voluntary cooperation in a steel-allo- 
cation program. They prefer voluntary 
noncooperation, under which they got 
enough steel during 1947 to produce 
$1,248,000,000 of products—an increase 
of about 50% over their $834-million 
output in 1946, 

However, said the Farm Equipment 

Advisory Committee, it would like to 
continue in existence. And would Mr. 
Harriman please keep it informed of 
any significant changes in the sup- 
plies of steel going to farm equipment, 
and the industry’s needs? In other 
words, the industry turned down self- 
allocation—but it wants to be ready if it 
should appear that some of its pres- 
ent steel supply might be siphoned off 
by a program for another steel-consum- 
ing industry. 
e Question—So the question remains: 
Which industry—if any—will be first to 
take the voluntary-allocation treatment? 
Industries coming up to bat next: 

Mar. 22, cast-iron pressure-pipe pro- 

ducers; Mar. 23, cast-iron soil-pipe mak- 
ers; Mar. 25, manufacturers of soda ash 
and caustic soda; Mar. 30, plywood man- 
ufacturers. The gypsum wallboard in- 
dustry, which was hit last week by a 
Supreme Court decision (BW —Mar.13 
’48,p20), will be asked to a meeting in 
Washington in two or three weeks. 
That’s as far ahead as plans go now. 
e Mandatory—However, the  point- 
blank refusal of the farm-equipment 
makers to climb in under the steel-allo- 
cation blanket makes the outlook for 
any real progress very dim—short of a 
law that makes allocations mandatory. 
That’s the kind Harriman has been 
after all along. 

And that’s the kind the automobile 


industry is afraid of. In a recent let:¢; 
to the National Petroleum Council, 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn. ci 
“the impossibility of operating eff < 
tively under a system of partial pre 
ences or allocations.” 

¢ Step by Step—‘‘Failure of partial ¢ 
trols,” the letter warned, “is attribuicd 
. .. to the lack of enough control; 
cycle being repeated until full man 
tory controls are applied.” A.M.A.’s con- 
clusion was that there should be no cun- 
trols. “Allocations like those now | 
posed,” it said, “are bound to adversc|; 
affect production efforts, and . . . the 
need for them has not been demon- 
strated.” 

Basically, the auto makers are wor- 
ried about their own steel supplies 
Their fear: Somebody’s bound to get 
hurt if Commerce gets, say, 20% to 
30% of steel under voluntary allocation; 
they don’t want to be that somebody. 
e Means to an End—Meanwhile, tlic 
petroleum industry is looking for mor 
steel—and appears to be willing to us 
the voluntary-allocation program as 4 
means to that end. N.P.C. has rx 
leased an inch-thick report on the in 
dustry’s future steel needs. It forecast: 
an increase in demand for petroleum 
products of 6% in 1948, 5% in 1949, 
and 4% in 1950. (Consumption in 
1947 was 5.9-million bbl. daily, 11% 
over 1946. The 1950 estimated demand 
is 6.8-million bbl. a- day.) 

To get this amount of oil out of the 
ground and put it in usable form, 
N.P.C. says, will require a total of 15.- 
571,500 tons of steel between Apr. |. 
1948, and Sept. 30, 1949. That works 
out to about 10,381,000 tons per yeai 
@ Over-All Figure—Steel officials at first 
compared the 10-million ton figure with 
a 3-million ton estimate put out by 
steel economists as the petroleum in 
dustry’s annual consumption. But 
N.P.C. figured the industry’s total usc 
of steel—which is much greater than its 
own purchase direct from steel produc- 
ers. As a consumer of equipment, the 
oil industry uses its steel in such forms 
as refinery equipment, pipe, storage 
tanks, trucks. And it’s the fabricators of 
this equipment who appear on stec! 
company books as customers. 

It’s these fabricators that Commerce 
Dept. officials will have to call together 
if they decide an allocation program is 
required to bring the petroleum indus- 
try’s production up to N.P.C.’s estimate 
of the country’s needs. 

e Prior Screening—But first N.P.C.’s re- 
port will get a screening from the In 
terior Dept.’s Oil & Gas Division. 

Steel officials see at least one lasting 
benefit from the N.P.C. report: It re- 
veals the hefty stake that steel has in 
the well-being of petroleum. Ten mil- 
lion tons a year, out of a total produc- 
tion of 63.1-million tons of finished 
steel products, is no small potatoes. 
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A TRICKLE OF WATER replaces the 50,000 acre ft. (16.3-billion gal.) which Almaden 
Reservoir, near San Jose, Calif., normally holds at this time of year 


Drought Brings Power Cut 


Lack of rain in northern California hits industry, business 
as state prohibits new or increased power loads. Existing plants 
get 80% of normal power. Market for heavy appliances collapses. 


On the threshold of the greatest eco- 
nomic stature it has ever known in 
peacetime, northern California has ab- 
tuptly stopped growing. How long the 
stagnation will last, not even the men 
who set the brakes can tell. 

e The Weather—Behind it all is the 
weather. For week after endless week 
almost no rain has fallen on the parched 
farms and vineyards that stretch hun- 
dreds of miles from Bakersfield to Oro- 
ville. Gaunt cattle stir up little eddies 
of dust as they muzzle the stubble of 
sun-baked range grasses. And high in 
the Sierras, a skimpy snowpack ” fore- 
shadows shallow streams and reservoirs 
in the months ahead. 

At first, this meant that the water 
needed to generate electric energy had 
to be stretched. So the state ordered 
a brownout and directed industry to 
cut its power consumption 10% (BW 
Feb.28°48, p24). But this wasn’t enough, 
despite good cooperation. 
¢ Crackdown—This week the state’s 
Public Utilities Commission appointed 
its chief engineer, Robert P. O’Brien, 
is emergency power director. The 
“czar’s”” job: to allocate and conserve 
resources, 

O’Brien immediately announced a 
general 20% cut in power usage, in- 
cluding residential, in central and north- 
ern California. He decreed: Household- 
ers must not put hot food in refriger- 
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ators, and must not use more than one 
radio at a time. Water companies must 
reduce pumpings by 20% 

Last week, P.U.C. took another firm 
step: It forbade electric utilities to con- 
nect any new or increased power loads 
except in homes (lighting only), and 
in agencies serving public health and 
safety. That means no new industry, no 
new irrigation pumping, no 220-v. wir- 
ing for “all-electric” homes. 

Appliance dealers, distributors, man- 

ufacturers read the order in stunned 
silence. The abundant supply of 
cheap hydroelectric power had made 
this one of their richest markets. Now 
the stroke of a pen has all but closed 
that market for electric ranges, water 
heaters, space heaters, laundry driers 
—for all appliances that require more 
than the conventional 110-v. wiring. 
e Marking Time—Some manufacturers 
and distributors are marking time to see 
whether the embargo will stick. A few 
scrapped their advertising and mer- 
chandising programs on the spot. All 
are casting speculative eyes on the Pa- 
cific Northwest and southern California 
where power is still available. 

In northern California, the mass 
market for 220-v. appliances collapsed 
overnight. Manufacturers report can- 
cellations of orders for thousands of 
units planned for installation in apart- 
ment houses and large-scale housing 


developments. Hastily they have re 
oriented their distributors to a canvass 
of the replacement market. 

e Tiny Loophole—The utilities com 
mission left a tiny loophole in the em- 
bargo. Review b yards are to be set up 
at the community level to deal with 
hardship cases. ‘Thus the electric-range 
owner, for example, who is building a 
home and wants to use the range in 
his new kitchen, will be told whether 
he has to buy a gas stove. Indications 
are that the commission will be tough 
about it. 

At the start, industrial plants under 
construction were not seriously affected. 
Those that don’t already have tempo- 
rary power can fall back on auxiliary 
powerplants. But under the present 
regulation they wont get permanent 
power until the emergency passes. ‘That 
could mean locking up the finished 
building until power is available 

Existing plants are not much better 

off. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., with 
the P.U.C’s authority, cut them down 
to 80% of ncrmal consumption. It did 
this by supplying power for only four 
days a week instead of five, and stagger- 
ing the load. 
e Layoffs—Bethlehem - Pacific Coast 
Steel in San Francisco had to lay off 
2,200 men, 75% of its force, the day 
the cutback came. Breweries laid off 
another 1,800. Less dramatic but no 
less drastic were layoffs for American 
Can, Bethlehem Shipbuilding, Owens- 
Illinois Glass, Westinghouse, General 
Electric, Ford Motor, the University 
of California cyclotron, and a score of 
others. 

Trade unions, harboring no love for 
the private utility company even in 
normal circumstances, screamed for 
P.G.&E.’s scalp. They accused the 
company of favoritism in its allocation 
of energy, and demanded P.U.C 
itself ration power. (More temperately, 
the California Manufacturers Assn. also 
arguec for state supervision during the 
emergency. O’Briea’s appointment was 
P.U.C.’s answer.) One labor spokesman 
attributed the power shortage to 
P.G.&E.’s historic opposition to public 
power development. 

P.G.&E. is in an uncomfortable spot. 

And Interior Secretary Krug, an all- 
weather foe of the utility, isn’t mak- 
ing the company’s life any easier. Krug 
offered Gov. Earl Warren the entire 
output of a new 75,000-kw. generator 
that’s about ready to turn over at the 
Reclamation Bureau’s Shasta Dam. The 
string: no middleman’s profit on sale 
of the power. The catch: P.G.&F. 
has the only transmission lines to 
carry it. 
e Time Change—The state legislature, 
in special budget session at Sacramento, 
hit upon one power-conservation expe 
dient. Effective this week, it put Cali- 
fornia on daylight saving time. 
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WARTIME MAGNESIUM PLANT at Spokane goes into peacetime production 


War Plant Leased 


Two tenants at electrolytic 
magnesium plant in Spokane to 
make metallic zinc, steel alloy- 


ing materials, respectively. 


The War Assets Administration has 

blown the peacetime dust off of the 
$20-million electrolytic magnesium 
plant at Spokane, Wash. Last week it 
signed leases for about half the usable 
space. Joint tenants, operating separate- 
ly, will be Pend Oreille Mines & Metals 
Co. of Spokane, and the Chromium 
Mining & Smelting Corp. of Chicago 
and Buffalo. 
e Zinc and Alloys—Pend Oreille (pro- 
nounced pond o-ray) wants to show that 
it can produce metallic zinc in Spokane, 
using a new process, If successful, the 
process will wipe out costly freight 
hauls to distant refining plants of the 
company "s zinc concentrates. 

Chromium Mining & Smelting, sub- 

sidiary of a Canadian company of the 
same name, plans to make steel alloying 
materials such as ferrochromium and 
ferrosilicon. 
e Tentative Deals—The leases are tenta- 
tive, for six months, while the Dept. of 
Justice determines whether they violate 
the antitrust laws. If Justice finds that 
they don’t, then the joint tenants may 
have five-vear leases, with an option to 
Chromium Mining & Smelting to buy 
the plant. 

For the rich metal-mining area of the 
intermountain Pacific Northwest, the 
lease could mean the birth of a new in- 
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dustry and the further integration of 
an old one. , 

e A Needed Refinery—Pend Oreille has 
mining properties at Metaline Falls, 
Wash., and just over the border in 
British Columbia. Like other mining 
companies, Pend Oreille has a concen- 
trating plant in which it breaks down 
lead-zinc ores of the Metaline district 
into concentrates of their component 
metals. 

But only three companies in that 

area have the facilities to refine zinc 
concentrates by electrolysis into metallic 
zinc. Result: Many producers have to 
ship their concentrates as far as St. 
Louis and Texas City, ‘Tex., to be re- 
fined. 
e Byproduct Gravy—Pend Oreille has 
another reason besides beating the back- 
breaking freight haul for wanting to 
refine its own zinc at Spokane. After 
electrolytic refining, many byproduct 
metals remain in the concentrate. In a 
large-scale operation, these metals yield 
substantial returns—a splash of gravy 
that nonintegrated companies never get 
a chance to taste. Pend Oreille figures it 
will be able to taste it. 

Lewis P. Larsen and Jens Jensen, two 
old-time mining partners who head 
Pend Oreille, are mum about their new 
process. And until they get the final 
go-ahead from the Dept. of Justice, 
they're keeping their plans to them- 
selves. 

e New Industry—Production of ferro- 
alloys on the scale planned by Chro- 
mium Mining & Smelting Corp. would 
be a new industry for the West. The 
company’s Canadian parent has a $6- 
million plant at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
During the war its entire output of 


ferrochromium found a ready ma: \c: 
in the United States. But its prod , 
sold under the trade name of Chron 
commands a stiff price in the | 
because of import duty. 

Leo H. Timmins, president of {| 
U.S. subsidiary, hopes that the Spol..n 
plant can be geared to meet hc. 
domestic demand. In that case tlic 
would be no tariff millstone, and ¢} 
Sault Ste. Marie plant could bus: 
self with supplving the British Emi: 
market. 

e Power Problem—Timmins plan; 
use low-grade chromite ores that 
available in the Pacific Northwest. A: 
the start he needs about 12,000 kw 
power, probably twice that after | 
hits a production stride. While hy: 
energy is abundant, most of it is ear- 
marked. The Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration has given him a commitmc: 
only for the basic 12,000 kw. that he 
will need. 

So until projected new generating 
facilities are installed along the C 
umbia River, Timmins’ power need 
could be a roadblock. 

e Rental Basis—Proposed rental of th: 
surplus plant the first year is 2% | 
the “fair value” of the portion that : 
used by each company. The rate in. 
creases 1% through the fifth yea: 
WAA has determined the fair vali 
of the space that will be occupied 
around $10-million. 

The plant was built for and operate: 
by the Electro Metallurgical Co., 2 
subsidiary of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. After the government halted 
magnesium production in 1945, the 
parent company made sodium there 
for a short time. The 440-acre prop 
erty has been idle since Septembcr, 


1945. 


DU PONT LIFTS SOME PRICES 


Two important industrial chemicals 
—methanol and formaldehyde—got a 
price boost last week. 

E.. I. du Pont de Nemours announced 
a 4¢-a-gal. lift for methanol, and a 4¢-a- 
Ib. raise for formaldehyde, of which 
methanol is one of the basic ingredients. 
‘The price revisions will become effective 
Apr. l. 

The new price for formaldehyde is 
below the former OPA ceiling, and ap- 
proximates the prewar level. And despite 
the boost, methanol—which has been on 
a downward price trend since 1936- 
will sell for several cents less a gallon 
than it did in 1940. 

Prices of two other du Pont chem- 
icals will be raised because of the in- 
creased cost of formaldehyde; they are 
hexamethylene tetramine and _parafor- 
maldehyde. 

Du Pont’s reasons for the increases: 
advances in raw-material, production. 
and shipping costs. 
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7 Getting Around the Taft Law 
a Labor is finding ways to evade unfavorable sections. Latest 


attempt: Community group in Chicago may take over meat strike if 
the government gets an 80-day injunction against C.l.O. union. 





Next week the ‘Taft-Hartley act will 

have been in effect for exactly seven 
months—long enough for umions to 
have discovered pertectly legal ways of 
worming out of the law’s more uncom- 
fortable restraints. 
e Strategem—Already the Communists 
have learned that, while they can’t work 
under the law as union officers, they 
can get action as individuals (BW—Mar. 
1 3’48,p102). Last week, from Chicago, 
came another strategem to get around 
the law. 

Under T-H, “national-emergency” 

strikes by labor unions can be barred for 
80 days; there is no ban in the law, 
however, against strike calls by non- 
labor organizations. When and if the 
80-day provision is invoked in the cur- 
rent meat-packing dispute, a nonlabor 
group is all set to take over direction 
of a continuing strike in Chicago. 
e Law Invoked—C.I.0.’s United Pack- 
inghouse Workers struck on Monday 
(page 104). President Truman invoked 
the T-H law by naming a board of in- 
quiry, due to report back to him Apr. 
1. If the strike is still on at the time, 
the President can get a federal court 
order requiring the union to end the 
stoppage for 80 days of fact-finding. 

The packinghouse workers’ union 
would have to tell members to go back 
to work. But even so, the workers 
wouldn’t have to go back; as members 
of nonlabor organizations they could 
still strike—outside T-H law jurisdiction. 
e Council—A strike call of this nature 
was being planned this week by the 
important Back-of-the-Yards Council in 
Chicago. Its board of directors consid- 
ers the 9¢ hourly raise offered by meat 
packers too low. The board is con- 
vinced a wage increase beyond 9¢—but 
not necessarily the 29¢ asked by the 
C.I.0.—can be given by employers with- 
out boosting meat prices, and with 
“reasonable” profits for packers. 

So the board has authorized Saul 
\linsky, its technical adviser, to take 
whatever steps may be necessary for 
an “adequate” settlement. The council 
is prepared to take over the strike-di- 
recting functions of a labor union. It 
can’t be touched by T-H injunctive ac- 
tion, and, Alinsky says, if the President 
sks that it stay out of the dispute “we 
will ignore him.” 

* Community Organization—The Back- 
of-the-Yards Council was organized in 
1937. One of its founders was the Most 
Kev, Bernard J. Sheil, Catholic Bishop 
if Chicago, now honorary president of 
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the group. Slum conditions “back of 
the yards” brought the founding group 
together, as a community organization 
formed to seek better living conditions. 

It was a short step from that to a 
broader and allied objective: to improve 
the economic position of the stockyard 
workers. That objective has involved 
the council in labor disputes before 
this, but only indirectly as an outside 
fact-finding organization. 

‘Today the Back-of-the-Yards Council 

is made up of 189 religious, service, so- 
cial, fraternal, labor, and businessmen’s 
organizations in the area around the 
Chicago stockvards. 
e Chicago Only—The council's strategy 
would cover only workers in the Chi- 
cago area at the start; this would be 
about 25,000 of the 100,000 C.I.O. 
packinghouse workers who left jobs on 
union orders. 

However, in recent years the council 
idea has spread, in modified form, to 





TOY AUTOGIRO fascinates small fry 


other meat-packing centers. It’s prob- 
able, the Chicago group believes, that 
whatever is done in Chicago will also 
be done in other strike centers. 

e Just the Start?—The council interven 
tion in a labor-management dispute has 
attracted the keen attention of labor re 
lations men. As they see it, activities of 
the nonlabor community organizations 
needn’t be limited to intervention in a 
strike. The groups might interest them 
selves effectively in representation tests, 
and in other situations in which union 
strength wasn’t sufficient—or couldn't 
be used—to force an issue. 

And there’s a possibility that such 
community organizations might take 
over for nonqualified unions in disputes; 
working through individuals, or as a 
public interest group, they might get 
cases processed by the National Labor 
Relations Board. The only requirement 
would be complete divorcement of un 
ions from the community organizations 
e No Union Help—The C.1.0. packing 
house union is a member of the Back- 
of-the-Yards Council. But it has an 
nounced that it hasn’t had anything to 
do—officially or unofficially—with ‘the 
council strike program. It might even 
withdraw from the council, at least tem- 
porarily, to keep from being held liable 
for any strike orders by the council. 





SAFE HITCH-HIKING on tricycle for two 


Baby Boom Equals Toy Boom, Toy People Hope 


Since 1940, the U.S. has had a boom 
in babies—234-million of them. This 
fact was reflected in heavy advance buy- 
ing at the annual American Toy Fair in 
New York this week. Officials said that 
the volume of orders placed was con- 
siderably larger than is usual this early 
in the fair, which lasts for two weeks. 
Department store and chain store buy- 
ers were stepping in early. 

Last year, toy buying was much more 
cautious. Toy retailers then were an- 


ticipating a price drop. his year, many 
manufacturers are introducing lower- 
priced lines, although prices of some 
toys remain at late 1947 levels. 

‘In spite of the fact that materials 
like steel and hard wood are in short 
supply, many retailers expect a substan 
tial increase this year over 1947 retail 
volume of $250-million. With more 
children in the United States than ever 
before, they can’t see how they could go 
wrong. 
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Doll-Size Lab Speeds Petroleum Researc 








Lab Chief 
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T. O. Clark works on a sam- 
ple with match-thin pipette 


At Gulf Oil Corp., doll-size labora- 
tory gadgets are doing a man-size job in 
speeding petroleum research. 

e Microchemistry—These gadgets are 
part of a phase of work known as micro- 
chemistry. Gulf scientists went into this 
field because small batches of chemicals 
can often be analyzed faster than large 
ones. The scientists find their microlab 
has paid off in other ways, too. Examples: 

(1) Many scarce chemicals _ take 
months to distill, even in small amounts. 
By using only tiny quantities, time and 
effort are saved. 

(2) The lab tools are so small the en- 
tire workshop takes but little floor space. 

(3) As an outgrowth of their work, 
Gulf technicians have developed a port- 
able version of their stationary lab. The 
suitcase lab saves weeks of time on field 
trips by letting workers do on-the-spot 
analyses. 

e Problems—Microlabs do present a few 
problems. One of the biggest is evapora- 


tion of samples. Some solution 
even be kept in sealed, humidified 
Another problem: How can you 
with small drops of a solution? ‘Thi 
been solved by an intricate gadget ca 
a micromanipulator, It lets a sciei 
work in a drop of water under a n 
scope as if he were working wit 
beaker and test tube. Within the dro: 
can move—by mecans of minute pi 
and rakes—particles too small for the 
man eye to see. 
e Applications—Techniques _—_ devel 


by microscientists have many applicatio 
Some of them, for instance, are good! 


sleuthing: By analyzing the scrapings 


+ 


a man’s hand, a scientist can tel] wheth 


the hand recently touched a brass 4 
knob. 
But Gulf men are mainly interested 


finding. ways to better petroleum pm 


ucts. One of their prime concemi 
catalysts—substances that hasten the 
fining process, but don’t enter int 
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Microinstruments are dwarfed by hands that are brushing a few grains of a sample into a tiny combustion “boat.” Other tof 
from left to right: a mortar and pestle, a hook, miniature beakers, a coil of gold wire, platinum in a glass handle, stirring mig 


epot 


¢ 








A “boat” with a sample catalyst is inserted in a glass | Microexplosion jars test tube—but doesn’t endanger lab- 
UrNACE jod, which serves as a furnace, for testing g: oratory assistant because the blast is so small 





Samples are probed with Typical petroleum catalyst looks like this Polaragraph, using electrolytic principles, 
a micromanipulator magnified 500 times under a microscope tracks down parts in solutions in jigtime 


¢ 


A tiny spot of a solution is dropped from a micro- As a result of microscale work in central lab, this 


pot Test pipette to identify material on a square of paper Outgrowth suitcase model was developed for field trips 
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Pyrene’s Dilemma 


Frankness, thinks an old- 
line manufacturer, is the best 
way out when you have trouble 
with your product. 


Pyrene Mfg. Co. has come up with 
one answer to a question that can give 
executives gray hair overnight: What 
to do when your product goes suddenly 
and strangely sour. 
eA Clean Breast—Pyrene’s solution: 
Make a clean breast of it, replace the 
faulty equipment, hope that frankness 
is the best policy. And that is precisely 
what the company did this week when 
it took advertising space to call in fire 
extinguishers that were giving custom- 
ers some grief. 

Pyrene’s problem began when a few 
customers complained that their pump- 
type fire extinguishers were corroding 
internally. Some said that they couldn’t 
work the handle which discharges the 
fluid. The company had encountered 
corrosion before; but it was always 
slight and usually from improper flush 
ing and refilling. And never had it 
affected so many extinguishers 
e Answer—The company’s staff went 
to work on the problem. After turning 
its Newark (N. J.) plant upside 
down, Pyrene decided that it had the 
answer: “a change in the method of 
preparing the chemicals used in the 
extinguisher liquid.” 

Pyrene bought all but a fraction of 
its fluid (largely composed of carbon 
tetrachloride) from one supplier, who 
shipped the chemical from two different 
plants. The liquid from plant No. 1 
was satisfactory; but that from No. 2 
—made by a different process—somehow 
lacked a rust-resisting element, Pyrene 
said. 

e Dow—Although Pyrene didn’t name 
the supplier publicly, the trade knew 
that Dow Chemical Co. made the fluid. 
Dow prepared a statement which de- 
clared that for 34 years it had “con- 
sistently supplied a product [to Pyrene] 
meeting specifications.” Pyrene was 
unwilling to enter into an open con- 
troversy, but it stuck to its explanation. 
However, there is little reason to be- 
lieve that the two companies will part 
ways. 

e Advertising—Pyrene decided to tell 
its unhappy story publicly. Through 
newspaper ads (picture), direct mail, 
and ads in the trade press, the company 
advised extinguisher owners to ship 
one-quart and 14-quart equipment bear- 
ing certain serial numbers back to its 
plant. And it requested the return of 
all one-pint extinguishers—which bear 
no serials—as well as all liquid refills 
purchased prior to Jan. 1, 1948. 
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Pyrene promised to test, repair, and 

replace as necessary, and then to re- 
turn the equipment to the customer. 
All shipping charges would be borne 
by Pyrene. 
e Big Job—In the brief time since 
Pyrene’s first announcement, more than 
100,000 extinguishers have been re- 
turned. The company has set up a new 
production line for testing, repair, and 
salvage. Parts affected by corrosion are 
thrown away and replaced. 

Pyrene expects to service more than 
500,000 units before all the defective 
extinguishers are replaced. How long 
it will take to do this, the company 
doesn’t yet know. 

Nor does Pyrene know how its $20,- 
000 advertising campaign to tell the 
country about its dilemma will affect 
1948 sales. 

Thus far, says the company, almost 

all the letters received have been favor- 
able. 
@ Parallel Case—One other notable case 
parallels Pyrene’s closely. In early 1943 
the Centaur Co., subsidiary of Sterling 
Drug, Inc., found its Fletcher’s Castoria 
was Causing nausea and vomiting among 
children and babies. 

Sterling Drug took immediate action. 
Newspaper ads and spot radio an- 
nouncements asked distributors, _ re- 
tailers, and consumers to turn back all 
Castoria to the home plant. Production 
ceased until the cause of the trouble 
could be found. 

e Public Relations—Meanwhile boxcars 
and truckloads of Castoria were rolling 











A VITAL MESSAGE 
TO ALL OWNERS OF 


PYRENE 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


Some Pyrene* Vaporizing Liquid Pump Type Fire Extin- 
guishers (1-pt.,1-qt., and 1'/-q!. sizes only) have gone bod 
as aresult of the liquid in them. We want to get them back. 
We ask your help in returning them for replacement. 


Swnce 1907, Pyrene has been s symbol of quailty 
No one has ever found » fective evn 









EXCEPTIONS: Some extinguishers listed above 

recently and should not be returned. 
‘These are stampet around the outiet nozzle wh 
fymbola running fram A-48 to L-48. or the letter X 





es on dow! 
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NEWSPAPER AD: It follows Pyrene’s 
thesis that frankness is the best policy 








in. Every bottle had to be invento: 
and the customer’s name noted- 
credits and refunds. Then began 
job of disposal. 

Demurrage charges mounted w! 
a production line of girls unscre 
bottle-tops, poured Castoria into 
trough. This was too-slow. So Ster).) 
jettisoned the bottles at sea, fr 
barges. Finally it simply threw th 
into a cement mixer and sold the bro 
glass as “cull.” 

Sterling found the cause of tic 
trouble, then launched its uphill pub 
lic-relations campaign to rebuild pub): 
confidence. Castoria’s sales in 1947 
were good. The company had taken 
the only wise course open, did not cic 
on the spot in 1943—as some hysterical 
souls had predicted. 


Flour Treatment 


Chemical agent for aging 
flour used in white bread on trial 
for possible harmful effects. 
Some mills try new agents. 


For some 25 years, a chemical agent 

has provided millers with a shortcut to 
the slow process of aging flour that 
goes into white bread. Recently it be 
came known that the standard shortcut 
may be on the way out. Reason: Re- 
search points to the possibility that it 
may make white bread harmful to the 
liuman nervous system. 
e Process—About 90% of the white 
flour used by American bakers and 
housewives has been treated with a 
nitrogen trichloride preparation—trade¢ 
name ““Agene”—marketed by Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., Belleville, N. J. 
Agene is now on trial for its life as a 
flour-aging agent—with no clear evi 
dence as yet to condemn it. In fact, 
early experiments have not produced 
evidence that even extra heavy amounts 
have ill effects on humans. 

Here is the basic breadmaking difh 

culty: You can’t get the best results by 
making bread from fresh flour. It must 
be aged. The Agene process improves 
the Gaking qualities of the flour and 
produces a larger, softer, and white: 
loaf of bread. But Agene’s bleaching 
properties are only incidental to its main 
purpose: to age the flour without the 
costly maturing by warehouse storag< 
(Space isn’t available and storage in 
creases the danger from insect infesta- 
tion.) 
e Millers Switch—At least two com 
panies—Russell-Miller Milling Co., and 
Standard Milling Co.—are trying ou! 
substitutes. Whether millers go in for 
them as an industry depends on how 
the case against Agene stacks up. 

It all started back in 1946, when 
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IT WON’T TAKE THE PLACE OF STEAK 




















































Or fill you with vitamins. Or grow hair on 
your scalp. 

There’s not a single, solitary miracle in the 
Comptometer Payroll Plan. Its only virtue is 
in the office — where it makes original post- 
ings yield final records. 

Some say that’s miracle enough. Especially 
when they add up the savings this plan brings 
as it licks any payroll problem, of any size. 

Speedy, simple, accurate, the Comptometer 
Payroll Plan needs only one short form to take 
care of five operations. Copying is unnecessary 
because postings are made directly to the 
employee wage statement. 

The Comptometer Payroll Plan requires no 
elaborate machines — and less labor —as it 
hurtles over involved bookkeeping, ceaseless 
posting and filing. 

If you’d welcome substantial economy, just 
write or phone your nearest Comptometer 
representative. 


ComPrTromMeETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1733 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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CONCRETE 


His people have vanished, but Black- 
hawk, famous Indian chief immortalized 
in concrete by Lorado Taft, still standsin 
stately grandeur above the Rock River 
near Oregon, Ill. The sculptor 

chose concrete for the statue 

in 1910 because it endures. 


Poaviana cement concrete is the enduring construction ma- 
terial— whether the building project is a pavement, a school, a 
firesafe home, a farm building or a drainage system. 

Concrete pavement not only lasts longer and costs far less to 
maintain, but usually costs less to build than other pavements of 
equal load-carrying capacity. It gives motorists the best invest- 
ment fur their gas and vehicle taxes, which pay for paving. 

A't over America concrete is helping farmers keep livestock 
healthy, save feed and labor and increase food supplies. 

Concrete’s long life, low maintenance expense, resistance to 
deterioration and fire—all make it the preferred structural mate- 
rial, from a small house to a great hospital. 

So whatever you build, you’ll be money ahead in the long run 
to choose firesafe, long-lasting, low-annual-cost concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 3c-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 








physiologists discovered that dogs 
‘running fits’”—a form of epilepsy— 
eating large quantities of white | 
heavily loaded with Agene (making 
total Agene dosage 20 to 200 times 
mal). Since then, the government 
the baking industry have kept a weathe; 
eye on all research developments on 
of Agene. 
e Findings Tentative—Some time 
the U.S. Food & Drug Administr: 
asked the National Research Counc; 
Food & Nutrition Board, headed by | 
Frank G. Beaudreau, to look into 4 
subject. The board found that there 
a “definite risk of injury to human }y 
ings” but could go no further. |} 
millers and bakers have cooperat 
wholeheartedly throughout; the Agen 
people stood ready to abandon the 
chemical as soon as they have con 
sive evidence of injury. 

Experiments so far indicate that 

long list of mammals—monkeys, dogs, 
cats, rabbits, and ferrets—are injured by 
heavy diets of white bread. This lead: 
physiologists to believe that human 
bread-eaters may suffer minor nervous 
disorders. The cause or effects, thouch, 
may not show up in the course of rou 
tine medical diagnosis. 
e Nerve Poison?—Among other thing;, 
the scientists believe that the so-called 
“nerve poison” is produced by the con- 
version of a protein; this may impair 
the food value of the flour. 

Attention was focused on the posii- 
ble bad effects of the aging agent at the 
annual meeting of the American Assn. 
for the Advancement of Science in 
Chicago last December. Dr. Anton ] 
Carlson, professor emeritus of physiol 
ogy at the University of Chicago, specu 
lated that potentially unstable individ- 
uals may be pushed across the line by 
eating white bread. He suggested that 
addiction to alcohol might be one such 
manifestation. He went so far as to 
imply that Agene may be a factor in the 
rising curve of mental disorders in the 
United States. 

e Substitutes—One possible substitute 
for nitrogen trichloride is chlorine di- 
oxide. Another is potassium bromate- 
which Russell-Miller is testing. Both 
Agene and chlorine dioxide are gases 
that are generated as needed at the 
flour mills. The generating machinery 
is quite complex; different machines are 
required for the two gases. It is esti- 
mated that the industry cost of a 
changeover may run to about $2-million. 
For the whole industry to make the 
shift would take nearly two years. 

e Praise to the Industry—The Food & 
Drug Administration and the National 
Research Council have publicly praised 
Wallace & Tiernan, the millers, and the 
baking industry for bringing the facts— 
and doubts—regarding Agene to light 
and for promoting research into 
effects. 
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THE WIDE WORLD IS OUR SHOP. Gone 
are the days when all pressure vessels had to 
be fabricated in the shop, in order to achieve 
satisfactory quality control. Today, with 


A 


BOSS MAN. The Chief Inspector is the 
only member of the Vessel Division whose 
decisions cannot be overruled. Here he 
checks a 24-hour recorder on a heat ex- 
changer tube bundle under test at 1850 psi. 





NO GUESSING GAME! Stress analysis 
during fabrication, even when vessels 
are erected in the field, is a standard A. O. 
Smith procedure at critical points where 
calculation is difficult. 


A. O. Smith Field Welding Specifications, and 
with an A. O. Smith Field Welding Supervisor 
on the spot, shop quality can be accomplished 
and assured anywhere around the world. 


ARE DRAFTSMEN HUMAN? Vessel 
Division’s new air conditioned headquar- 
ters is a dream come true to the drafting 
crew, without whose patient skill no 
pressure vessel could ever be built. 
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ADDRESS: 270 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK 16; 3641 So. Washtenaw 
Ave., CHICAGO 32; 735 Battery 
Street, SAN FRANCISCO 11; and 
other principal cities. IN CANADA: 
Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. IN ENGLAND: National 
Adhesives, Ltd., Slough. 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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Patent Pool 


Auto maker’s program o 
cross-licensing is untouched by 
Supreme Court's recent rulings 
there is no price-fixing. 


Many a manufacturer was wond 
ing this week where he stood under th, 
U.S. Supreme Court’s recent patent 
licensing decisions (BW—Mar.]3’4§, 
p20). But auto makers—who have on 
of American industry’s most extensive 
patent pools—stayed calm. 

Reason: The cross-licensing of pat. 
ents by the Automobile Manufacturer; 
Assn, does not fix prices; it was pric 
fixing that the court found illegal about 
the patent pools it considered. 

e Pat on the Back—When the histor 
Temporary National Economic Con 
mittee (TNEC) investigated the aut 
industry several years ago, it described 
the A.M.A.’s plan as “an expression : 
common sense of a free enterprise 

This plan actually is a pool of t! 
industry's technical knowledge. On 
a member company of A.M.A. agic 
to join the cross-licensing plan, 
makes all its patents up to a set y« 
available to all other members in t! 
plan without charge or obligation. ‘I hi 
have been no patent infringement suit 
since the plan started in 1915. 1} 
industry believes in not locking 
laboratories, because it “would lock 
much more out than it would lock in 
e Membership—At present, al] maj 
car makers belong except Ford (not 
member of A.M.A.), Packard, and Hu 
son. ‘The latter company recently wit! 
drew from the plan for the first tin 
since 1915. 

New automobile companies are 
come to join. When Kaiser-Fraz 
started production in 1946, it imm 
diately entered A.M.A. and the cros 
licensing plan. By so doing, it was al 
to use all patents taken out by pla 
members up to 1930. A recent revisio: 
made available all patents granted | 
member companies as of 1940. 

e Beginnings—A.M.A. goes back to ¢! 


beginnings of the industry. In 190° 


Columbia Automobile Co. had exc! 
sive license rights on the Selden pat 
ent, which seemed to cover all intern 
combustion engines. This company | 


censed about 20 other concerns an¢ 
formed them into the Assn. of Licens« 


Automobile Manufacturers. The 60-od 


other companies in the field who wer 


not licensed set up a rival association 


A.L.A.M. brought suit in 190° 
against nonlicensed manufacturers, 10- 
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ve: From left to right—who’s right? 























“ . ’ 
' We CAN convert to aluminum! It's adaptable to almost 
2 ” 
any product!” He’s right! There’s an alloy of Kaiser “ j 
Aluminum for almost every type of manufactur- Our competitors ay converting and are taking pho 
ing operation. Kaiser Aluminum can be formed, tomers! He’s right! Makers of everything from 
drawn, spun, brazed, welded, joined. It can be general appliances to garage doors, from toys to 
lu painted or polished, or finished in almost any way. trailers, have converted to Kaiser Aluminum, are 
wit finding their products more saleable! Today, more 
“. than 1,000 manufacturers are making hundreds of 
u different products out of Kaiser Aluminum. 
17 “ . ” 
te But aluminum costs too much!” He's wrong! Alumi- 
“5 num is now at the lowest price in history! Figure 
aluminum on a unit cost basis—not per pound— “ = 
1 and you'll find that it compares favorably with We can be sure of a Steady, long-term supply!” He’s 
)] any other metal or material. Besides, delivered right! Permanente Metals, in less than two years, 
7 price includes freight charges, and substantial has added millions of pounds to the nation’s an- 
; savings are made on handling, finishing, shipping. nual aluminum production. And, you can be cer- 
H tain of on-time deliveries. Call any of our offices 
& . . . 
: and an experienced sales engineer will demon- 
7. { strate how you can convert to Kaiser Aluminum! 
}\ 4 
pa ; 
mal 
yi & 
‘ F 
ni a Permanente Metals product 
ns¢ re 
4 





SOLD BY PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, KAISER BUILDING, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA ... WITH OFFICES IN: 
Atlanta © Boston ® Buffalo © Chicago © Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland ¢ Dallas © Denver ® Kansas City ® Los Angeles ® Milwaukee 


Minneapolis « New York ¢ Oakland ¢ Philadelphia Seattle © St. Louis © Wichita 
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MAKING FLYING SAFER 





GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
Equips Its Beech D-18S With IRVIN “Chair Chutes” 


To make certain that passengers and 
crew members are fully protected in 
an emergency, the Gaylord Container 
Corporation of St. Louis. Missouri, 
has equipped its Beech D-18S with 
Irvin  Custom-Built “Chair Chutes.” 

These new Air Chutes* are tailor- 
made for business and personally 
owned aircraft. They make flying de- 


cidedly safer and are just as essential 
on a plane as life preservers on a ship. 
Many of America’s best-known cor- 
porations and private aircraft owners 
recognize this fact and are equipping 
ete planes with these unique Air 
Chutes.* Let us know the type of plane 
you own and we will send you full 
particulars 








re 
Illustration shows Irvin Custom- Built 
"Chair Chutes” installed in a Beechcraft. 
The chutes are fitted into the backs of the 
seats and are upholstered to match the rest 
of the chairs. “Chair Chutes” are not worn 


ordinarily, are merely soft, comfortable back 
rests, but are instantly available in an emer- 
gency. These chutes are relatively i inexpen- 
sive and are easily installed in all standard 
makes of planes. Write for circular. 





FEEL SAFER 
---BE SAFER 


with Irvin 


Custom-Built (} 
“Chair Chutes” \R ly 





nf 
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There are now over 35,000 registered members of the 
Caterpillar Club. Should you qualify, please write us. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO. 


Copyright 1948 


INCORPORATED 
1668 JEFFERSON AVENUE 


BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK 


-acific Coast Branch: 1500 Flower St., Glendale 1, Calif. 








cluding Henry Ford. In 1910 aU 5 
district court finally decided that 
Selden patent was valid. As a re: 
most of the nonlicensed auto ma 
joined A.L.A.M. Ford, however, 
pealed and got the patent invalida: 

By this time, the A.L.A.M. compa 
had found there were adv: antages 
acting together on such matters 
standardization of parts and auto shi 
It was this group which finally bec: 
the Automobile Manufacturers Assi 
¢ Trouble Develops—All companies 
cept Ford and Packard were mem! 
when the plan started in 1915. It 
vided that all existing and future pat 
ents be pooled. The agreement was t 
run for 10 years. To protect any com 
geet that hit on a revolutionary idea, 

“Class B classification”? was included 
Such patents would belong exclusively 
to the company or: ginating them. 

Trouble soon developed over th: 
definition of a “revolutionary patent 
Hudson came out with a_ balanced 
crankshaft. It considered this revolu 
tionary. Ihe directors of the plan dc 
cided it was simply a “normal growth.’ 

This difficulty had to be ironed out 
When the next cross-licensing period 
began in 1925 it was provided that th: 
agreement would run for five years, and 
po include only those patents held 
as of 1925—not future patents. In 193) 
another five-vear pact was signed, « 
ering only patents held as of 1930. 

e Dispute—After 1930, General \I 

tars developed the “Syncro-Mesh 
transmission, and Borg-Warner worked 
out a similar invention. Both com 
panies patented their devices. When 
the time came to sign the 1935 agre 
ment, G.M. declined to put the Syncr 
Mesh patent into the pool becausc 

felt that to do so would injure its lega 
position against Borg-Warner. : 

The plan members decided it would ; 
be unfair to exclude only one patent 
So all patents developed after 1930 wer 
withheld from the pool. 

G.M. and Borg-Warner finally  sct 
tled their dispute. Borg-Warner mad 
a token payment of $7 5,000 to G.M 
and both companies licensed each othe: 
for use of the patents. 

e War Interruption—When the agre i 
ment expired in 1940, war had turned ‘ 
the industry’s attention away from 
autos. So cross- licensing was continued 3 
on a year-to-year basis, still with the ‘ 
patents of 1930. Effective Jan. 1, 1945. 3 
patents up to 1940 were thrown into JF 
the pool; this agreement runs until 
Jan. 1, 1952 

Seventeen companies signed up for 
the latest agreement. Among the non 
participants, Packard continues its po! 
icy of staving out, but sells licenses to 
members; Ford makes its patents avai 
able without cost. Although Hudson 
has withdrawn from the plan, it still 
remains in A.M.A. 
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it grows on you! 


Here’s a switchboard designed so that 
it can grow with you. 

That’s right. Trumbull switch- 
boards may be expanded easily and 
economically to meet your electrical 
requirements. Standard panels of 
modular switching units permit flexi- 
bility in arrangement, ease of installa- 
tion and expansion. 

Trumbull Front-operated Inter- 
locking (F.O.I.) Switchboard units 
are the culmination of 48 years ex- 


FOR SAFETY’S 
SAKE-—SAY 
“TRUMBULL”’ 


perience in designing and manufac- 
turing all kinds of electrical control 
equipment. They are of Class A fu- 
sible construction .. . built for low- 
cost operation and long life. 
Equally flexible in arrangement 
are Trumbull Automatic Thermal Cir- 
cuit Breakers (Type AT) for use in 
unit switchboard construction. Com- 
pact and safe, they assure continuous 
duty (service promptly restored after 
clearing harmful overloads). 


Trumbull engineering “know-how” 
has combined the principles of unit 
construction and flexible arrangement 
to provide a coordinated switchboard 
assembly that can be tailored to fit 
your present and future electrical dis- 
tribution needs. 

For latest bulletins write to: THE 
TRUMBULL ELECTRIC MANU FACTUR- 
INGCo., Plainville, Conn. Other 
factories and offices throughout the 
United States. Foreign representation. 


TRUMBULL(T)ELECTRIC 
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Got Tired 

"Patching Up” 
School 

Heating System > 


In 1945 the Board of Education in 
Salem, N. J., decided to do some- 
thing about the “patched up” heat- 
ing system in their high school. 
There were four steps in the heat- 
ing modernization program. 

August, 1945 . Property Com- 
mittee asked Warren Webster & Co. 
to survey the heating system and sug- 
gest improvements for 1946 budget. 
January, 1946 . . . Webster Repre- 
sentative reported on the survey and 
suggested modernization program. 


Salem High School, Salem, N.J. Built 1912. Wings 
added 1927. Steam heat distribution modernized 1946 
with Webster ‘““Controlled-by-the-Weather’’ Moder- 
ator System. Modernization Heating Contractor— 
William ). Kelly, Inc., Camden, N_ ). 


June, 1946 _ . . Property Committee 
approved Webster Heating Mod- 
ernization Program. Board of Edu- 
cation voted unanimously to follow 
Committee’s recommendations. 
October, 1946 . Installation of 
Webster Moderator System with 
“Controlled-by-the-Weather” Out- 
door Thermostat completed by Con- 
tractor William J. Kelly in time for 
start of heating season. Stoker- 
fired coal-burning boiler retained. 
Now all sections of the school heat 
evenly and rapidly. Heat loss from 
open windows is minimized. 
Heating-up time is shortened. 
There is a trained Webster Repre- 
sentative not far from your city. 
He is available to cooperate with 
your architect, engineer and con- 
tractor in serving your Property 
Committee. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principal U. S, Cities : : Est. 1888 
in Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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“Controlled-by thé weather" 





















































RENAULT’S smallest car sells for $1,350, will make up most of 1948 sales 











Foreign Entries in U. S. Market 


Britain's Austin and Rootes lead European car makers’ 


drive for dollars; economy of operation is biggest sales argument. 


This week another Britisn automobile 

manufacturer entered the American 
market. The newcomer is Rootes Securi- 
ties Ltd. of Coventry. Through a new 
company—Rootes Motors, Inc.—Rootes 
expects to sell 3,000 cars in the U. S. in 
1948. 
e More Dollars—This figure won't raise 
temperatures around Detroit. But it’s 
calculated to add a bit, at least, to 
Britain’s depleted supply of dollars. 
Government officials in London are 
hoping car sales in the U. S. may top 
20,000 this year—and net the British 
‘Treasury about $24-million, as against 
$1.4 million in 1947. 

Most British car makers admit that 
the present big market for their products 
here probably won’t last long. They sim- 
ply aim to pick up the dollars while the 
going is good. They'd like to make au- 


tomobiles, temporarily at least, Britain's 
No. 1 dollar earner—ahead of whisky, 
the traditional leader. 

® Small Car Market?—But the Rootes 
company is one of the British concerns 
that is avowedly out to get a permanent 
foothold in the American’ market. 
Rootes officials believe that there oug)it 
to be a place for the small, low-cost 
British car, since it has no serious com 
petitor here. Rootes’ white hopes are its 
Hillman-Minx sedan ($1,874), convert! 
ble coupe ($2,195—picture above), and 
station wagon ($2,390). 

To handle the importing and distr 
bution of Rootes cars and service units, 
Rootes Motors Inc. (an American coni- 
pany backed with American capital) has 
been set up with offices in Long Island 
City, N. Y. Company Chairman 51 
William Rootes eventually hopes to 
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OIL AND GAS 






STRATEGIC LOCATION FOR PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY 


COTTON 














LIMESTONE 








CLAY 
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DAIRYING 





LIVESTOCK 
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Shreveport, La. 


UNITED GAS > 


*Write Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial Board in Jackson, Mississippi’s New 
York office, 1001 Two Rector St.; or Industrial Development Manager, United Gas, 







ar? Vey ae new 


Romantic, hospitable Mississippi has compelling advantages as 
a location for industry . . . and is selling those advantages to 
expanding businesses through the now-famous BAWI plan. 

a long range program to “Balance Agriculture with Industry.” 
Important inducements are offered to industries seeking 
plant sites in Mississippi, including local financing for erection 
of industrial buildings . . . liberal tax exemptions . . . and 
friendly cooperation from labor, from state and local gov- 
ernments, and from active chambers of commerce all over the 
state. Intensive research is opening new outlets for the rich raw 


mateiials of the earth—and abundant natural gz 









antages progressive industry can ‘enjoy im 


rica’s State of Industrial Oppogtmpity!”- 


This ad is one of a series on 
the industrial advantages of the 
various sections of the “Gulf 
South,” the area served by 
United Gas. 
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A surprising discovery 
Adopt one simple drafting room technique 
and you can set incredible speed records like 
these in any office : 


25 seconds to copy any one of your sales- 
men’s reports...each print dry-developed— 
a full-size, positive copy...costing only 1% 
cents. 

29 seconds (avg.) to copy anything in your 
files... you can ‘‘color code’”’—make prints 
in black, blue, red, or sepia colors on white 
or tinted paper. 


32 seconds to make a composite print from 
three separate drawings. Full-color trans- 
-parent overlays are made in 59 seconds. 


4 minutes, 46 seconds to transfer the net 
profit columns of six reports to a new report 
—without lifting a pen, without one error 
in transcription. 








HOW ? Just type, draw, or write on ordi- 
nary translucent paper or cards... instead of 
the opaque kind. 
Do this and copies can be made in new Ozalid 
Streamliner...in seconds...whenever needed 
..without photography. Do this...and you 
can completely eliminate manual transcrip- 
tion,..and possibility of errors. 


Mail coupon today for full story. 








earn << oe _ 
| OZALID pert. no. si | 
! A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. ! 
| Johnson City, New York | 
ie smen: Picase sen ree copy of “The Sim- 
| Gentlemen: Pi d f Tt S | 
| plest Business System” . listing job-by-job sav- | 
| ings. | 
| Name aiiiieiioaanite | 
Position . — 
| Company sistetisijigerdtaitiin iscliiaaidiaaat 
| Address | 
Receiesemeesineataiiticaian edhinitantatiemaiamaaa 


Ozalid in Canada 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 











have dealers in every major American 
city. 

e Austin’s Lead—The Austin Motor 
Co., Ltd. of Birmingham has a long 
lead over Rootes. In terms of volume, 
Austin is setting the pace in the entire 
foreign car field. 

Austin counts on selling 12,000 cars 
in 1948, hopes to reach 18,000 in 
1949. The company has over 100 deal- 
ers in the U. S., some 30 of them in the 
New York area alone. The dealers get 
the standard American car discount; 
they can promise prompt delivery of 
service parts. Company advertising un- 
der the name “Austin of England” 
relatively lavish. 

Austin’s, new Devon and _ Dorset 
models will make up the bulk of Aus- 
tin’s sales, ‘These two 40-hp. cars were 
brought out last fall especially for the 
American market (BW —Sep.13’47, 
pl16). They sell for about $1,500 and 
$1,600 in New York City. Orders for 
the ‘larger “Sheerline” and “Princess” 
models ($4,500 and $6,000 respectively) 
are on the rise, however. 

e Other Makes—Other British manu- 
facturers in the race include: 

Standard Motor Car Co., Ltd. The 
Standard “Vanguard” will make its ap- 
pearance here sometime in April or 
May. The Vanguard will sell for less 
than $2,000. Pending the results of a 
market survey, company officials have 
been mum on their sales target. 

Ford Motor Co., Ltd. An agreement 
with American Ford will bring some 
6,000 Anglia and Prefect models, plus 
light trucks, to the U.S. this year (BW 
—Mar.6'48,p110). 

The Nufheld Organization (makers 
of the Morris). The entire output of 
Nufheld’s “MG” is to be shipped here 
this vear. It is hoped that sales of this 
small custom-built —_— car ($2,400) 
will run to over 1,000. 

Rolls-Royce, Ltd. Four de luxe Rolls- 
Royce sedans and three Bentley sports 
models are currently on tour in the 


ne 





U.S. The original aim was to sell ].( 
cars (for $15-million), but the comp 
isn’t talking now about its 1948 targ 

Several other high-price British 
are selling here now: Daimler, A: 
strong Siddeley, Riley, and Healy. J 
the Rolls, they sell by the dozens insti 
of the thousands. 

e French, Italian Cars—So far, Frey }; 
and Italian cars haven’t offered 
British much competition—in numb; 
at any rate. Last year about 1,200 R 
aults and Peugeots arrived here fi 
France. This year Renault hopes to 
boost sales to between 2,000 and 3,0) 

A small $1,350 model (picture, page ° 
is expected to make up the bulk of | 
sales. 

The Alfa Romeo Co. of Milan 
providing a good share of the Ita 
cars sold in the U. S. Alfa’s specialt 
is super-sports and racing cars. About 
150 sold here last year. Alfa’s new 
fering for 1948 is the “Golden Arro 
(picture, below), a $15,000 and up ci 
tom-built racer that’s rated for cruising 
at 100 mph. Italy’s Fiat and Fran 
Simca (identical cars) are also selling in 
the U. S., especially on the West Coast 
e Market Shift—In the past foreign « 
makers always found their best U S 
customers in suburban communitics 
where families could afford to run a 
second car or pay a fancy price for snob 
appeal. Sales are still concentrated in 
suburban areas. But now dealers in fo: 
eign cars are getting sales with a new 
line: low operating and maintenance 
costs. In the Los Angeles area, 75% of 
the small foreign cars are going to pco- 
ple in the lower income brackets and 
25% to families wanting a second car. 

If the American car owner is really 
getting economy minded, some small 
foreign cars might get a permanent foot 
hold in this market. But Detroit isn’t 
getting worried yet. If the competition 
ever gets stiff, American manufacturers 
can easily turn out more economical 
models themselves. 





ALLELE LI A 





ALFA ROMEO’S GOLDEN ARROW is Italy’s $15,000 custom-built offering 
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INDUSTRY’S GROSS INCOME -and where it goes—is traced by this “graph.” Liquid, 


representing income, flows from pool of capital into tanks representing various expenses 





Economics in Fluid Dose... 
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JAMES D. MOONEY: He had the idea 
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TUBES AND TANKS show how much money is left over for profits (last tube) after most 
of it is siphoned off in passing through tubes that represent fixed expenses 


Three-dimension graphs 
put life in charts by using 
colored water instead of words. 


James D. Mooney, chairman and 
president of W illys-Overland Motors, 
wanted a dynamic way of showing his 
operating executives where the company 
stood in money matters. Several com- 
plicated, graphic panoramas like these 
were the result. Mooney believes that 
better than words or static charts, they 
trace the course of capital through in- 
dustry’s hands. He usually keeps them 
at Willys’ Toledo (Ohio) plant, but 
this week they were in Washington, on 
exhibit to goggle-eyed congressmen. 


















When the memory of those 
cruel sharp winter days and drafty 
rooms is vivid in your mind, when 
you recall too easily all the cold 
spots in your home, that’s a good time 
to plan definitely for solid comfort 
next winter with TORIDHEET 
Automatic Heating Equipment. 


Your home is different. It must be 
studied carefully by a man who knows 
how to insure your comfort with effi- 
ciency and economy. The Toridheet 
dealer can help you, and help you 
quickly. He can show you the right 
way to combat cold drafts success- 
fully—how to have real comfort— 
automatic comfort all the time. 


Behind Toridheet Oil and Gas Heat- 
ing Equipment is 25 years of research, 
experiment and development. 


” 


“Your Home’s Complete with Toridheet 


Consult the yellow pages of your tele- 
phone directory under “Oil Burners”’ 
for the TORIDHEET dealer’s name 
and phone him. Or write to us direct! 


a 
ome 


Toridheel 


AUTOMATIC HEATING EQUIPMENT 


TORIDHEET DIVISION 


CLEVELAND STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
Affiliated Canadian Manufacturers 
Conroy Manufacturing Compony, Ltd. 
Catharine St., St. Cathorines. Ont 
A COMPLETE LINE OF AUTOMATIC HEATING 
EQUIPMENT FOR Oil AND GAS 
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Not if the lamps in your fluorescent 
fixtures begin to blink and flicker! 
That’s when your good lighting be- 
gins to lose favor with customers 
and employees. 


It’s easy to avoid the pitfalls of 
“under par” lighting. Just make 
sure that your fluorescent fixtures 
are equipped with General Electric 
Watch Dogs* — the almost magic 
starters that make good fluorescent 


lighting better. 


Watch Dogs cut failing lamps 
out of the circuit in less than a 
minute. When new lamps are: in- 
stalled, a push of a button puts 








your fluorescents right back at their 
peak of performance. There’s no 
longer any reason for fatiguing eye- 
strain and poor product display due 
to flickering. 

General Electric Watch Dog 
starters mean money in your pocket 
when it comes to maintenance, too. 
They protect ballasts and circuits 
from the torture of useless starting 
attempts. And they outlast conven- 
tional starters. Better check your 
installations now to make sure that 
they are equipped with the starters 
that keep the “new look” in your 
lighting — General Electric Watch 
Dogs. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





WATCH DOGS are only one of the complete line of acces- 
sories which General Electric makes, to help you make the 
mést of fluorescent lighting. Better check with your lighting 
contractor, or supplier, to make sure that the fixtures you 
buy and the lighting systems you operate are General 
Electric equipped all the way through. ; 

For full information, write to Section Q4-310, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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. . 4 . 
Airlines’ Reprisal 
Sirs: 

That’s a sad, sad story you prin‘ 
about the poor old trains and tl 
weather trouble [BW —Feb.14'48,p3 
but somehow, their swan song:has a s 
ring in my ear. You mentioned their | 
ing in a sweat—well, let them sweat 
awhile and maybe they'll get rid of 
some of that venom they’ve been spe. 
ing all over the newspapers in the form 
of advertising. I refer to ads designed to 
cut at the airlines of the country. 

Recently, the railroads stooped, in the 
hope of conquering, I suppose, to ads 
reading: “Forget about the weather,” or 
“For dependable, all-weather transporta- 
tion, may we suggest—,” or “When 
you've GOT to get there, take tlic 
train.” 

The picture in your magazine with 
the sign reading “This Train Subject 
to Delay Due to Severe Weather Condi 
tions” seems to indicate that this re 
cent splurge of railroad advertising 
might be just a little insincere. 

In the airlines industry we have al- 
wavs believed there was enough busi 
ness for everyone, and it has never been 
our policy to knife another form of 
transportation in order to get more busi 
ness for ourselves. If the railroads fee! 
otherwise, then let’s have them at least 
stick to the truth in their advertising. 

Marcaret E. Kear 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


I 


Precedent? 
Sirs: 

Re your Kaiser-Frazer story [BW— 
Feb.21'48,p85|, call your attention to 
the following issues all withdrawn after 
public offering: $14,000,000 Philip Mor- 
ris preferred in 1946; $3,750,000 Dan- 
bury & Bethel Gas & Electric Co. s 
curities in 1940; $35,000,000 Great 
Lakes Corp. common in 1929; and $17,- 
500,000 Trumbull Steel bonds in 1925. 
Also similar situation in 1947 in Fer- 
guson Tractor where underwriters with- 
drew before public offering but after 
Ferguson had spent some $2-million for 
plant and organization and as much 
more for equipment, engineering, and 
preproduction outlays. 

Peter Matuews 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e In early 1946, stockholders of Philip 
Morris were offered up to 149,883 
shares of new 3.60% $100-par stock 
for subscription at par. Up to the time 
subscription rights expired, 142,563 of 
these shares had been taken up. The 
company then suddenly announced that 
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Fire seals this steel in a “lifetime finish“ 


[here is real modern magic in the way kitchen 
ranges, refrigerators, sinks and bathroom fixtures get 
their smooth, gleaming finish. A special kind 

of hard, durable “glass” called porcelain enamel is 
actually fused under tremendous heat to a 


special-quality base metal such as ARMco Enameling Iron. 


Unlike “baked” enamels or lacquers, porcelain 
enamel is a hard mineral finish. When fused to the 
specially prepared surface of ARMco Enameling 


Iron, it unites with the base metal in an enduring bond. 


Neither burning cigarettes nor hot utensils 

can discolor it or mar its effectiveness. With 

ordinary care, the beauty of sparkling porcelain enamel 
will last the lifetime of the appliance. 


\eoue/ 





DRMC, 
WV, 


THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS 


That’s why enamelers who want their products to 
give the longest service and greatest satisfaction prefer 
Armco Enameling Iron. And many 
manufacturers find that porcelain enamel heightens 
the sales appeal of products formerly finished 
in less durable materials. 

Armco Enameling Iron is one of many special-purpose 
steels perfected by Armco and constantly 
improved through years of research and development. 
Buvers know that each grade is made especially 
for a particular type of service . . .and can be identified 
by the famous Armco triangle trademark. 
The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio. 


Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 











; - Insurance ... and YOU 
t 


Mk sige? #7 of a series of informative articles 
3 on insurance and bonding. 


) What would it cost to 
replace your essential 
business records? 


Have you ever stopped to consider what a heavy investment in 


work and money has gone into your business records — the 
j correspondence files, manufacturing and sales records and ac- 
; counts, customer lists, employee and payroll records, engineering 
drawings, miscellaneous reports, and all the other vast accumula- 
i tion of data in daily use in your operations? 

| 


Estimate the value represented and you'll have some idea of the 
expense you'd be put to just to restore the indispensable portions 
of this information, should it be lost, destroyed, or substantially 
damaged by fire, flood, explosion, or any other cause. 


The possibility of a loss is such a serious risk, and would cost you 
so much money, that it should be covered by insurance. Ideal for the 
purpose is the Hartford Valuable Papers Insurance Policy which: 


1. Covers business records and all papers* used in business activities, 
against !oss due to fire, explosion, windstorm, theft, and any 
other cause (except misplacement or mysterious disappearance, 
wear and tear, deterioration, vermin, and acts of war). 

* Currency, stamps, coupons and securities, checks, drafts, notes, or other writfen 
evidence of indebtedness or obligation are not covered by the policy. 

2. Covers such property in your office, in transit to a place of greater 
security, and in the more secure location. Papers taken off the 
premises for business purposes are covered up to 10% of the 

i total insurance carried, subject to a limit of $5,000. 





3. Guarantees that the Hartford will either repiace or reproduce lost 
i or damaged records or papers or pay in cash up to the limits of in- 
surance carried, the actual costs of making such replacement. (Un- 
less specifically insured for a higher amount, there is a limit of 5% 
of the total insurance on any one record or paper, subject to a 
maximum payment of $5,000.) 


Your Hartford agent or your own insurance broker will gladly 
furnish details of this /ow-cost, broad protection. Send for a sample 
policy contract. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
i HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


a SAE tr SNR ARB 









Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 
Hartfora 15, Connecticut 








it had uncovered a material chang 
the rate of its earnings due to 
sharply lower sales after the virtual 
continuance of shipments to the a: 
forces; (2) its higher manufacturing 
tobacco costs; and (3) its inability 
to offset the cost factors by pricc 
creases. (This news sent its com: 
stock from around $71 to $52.5) 
several days.) So Philip Morris off 
to refund subscriptions previously m 
Buyers of all but 19,543 shares qui 
accepted this offer, and the comp 
canceled the standby agreement w 
which an underwriting group had p: 
ously agreed to take off its hands 
unsubscribed shares. No stigma of 
sort seems to have accrued to the c 
pany. Three months later it was a}! 
to sell privately to Equitable Life As 
ance Society $32-million of 20-year 25 
debentures at a price giving Equita))| 
a return of only some 2.62% on its in 
vestment. 

The Danbury & Bethel Gas & Electr 
Co. case in 1940 was not at all like t)) 
K.-F.. situation. 

In the early fall of 1929, Detroit 
interests organized Great Lakes Corp 
an investment trust. On Oct. 3, 192 
1.4-million shares of its stock were 
fered at $25 each to a restricted grou 
(stockholders of “the city’s princip 
bank holding companies). Over $- 
million of cash had been paid in for thi 
stock by Nov. 1, but on that date dir 
tors of the new company, “after careful 
consideration of the general market situ 
ation,” decided to withdraw the offc: 
ing. All the cash subscribed was 1 
funded in full with interest paid on it 
at 6%. 

In early August, 1925, Trumbull 
Steel Co. sold $17.5-million of 15-year 
64% bonds to a syndicate headed by 
National City Co., which promptly of 
fered them to the public. Soon after 
ward, it was announced that plans wer 
in the making to merge Otis Steel with 
Trumbull. In September the Trumbull 
directorate announced that an audit had 
developed “that there are certain mate 
rial errors in the representations mad¢ 
by Trumbull Steel to the National City 
Co.” and that the directors “had agreed 
with the National City Co. to withdraw 
from “‘sale” the bonds in question. Na- 
tional City Co. then proceeded to 1 
deem the interim receipts given for the 
bonds to subscribers at the full purchase 
price plus 6% interest from Aug. | up 
to Sept. 20, 1925. 

The Ferguson Co. financing never 
reached the public-offering stage. That 
company did enter into a contract 1! 
February, 1947, with New York and 
Detroit investment bankers, who agrecd 
to underwrite and offer publicly $5-m1! 
lion par of preferred stock and 250,001) 
shares of common. From such sale Fe: 
guson was to receive net proceeds 
$7.7-million. However, the compan) 
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Secretaries’ speed and @ccvracy keep pace with 
executives’ speed and convenience . . . when the 
Edison Electronic Voicewriter adds electronic cor- 
rection to the recorded voice. Exclusive Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action rejects unnecessary low-frequency 
tones that confuse the transcriber . . . captures 
word-sharpening high-frequekcy tones that other 
dictating machines miss. Efficiency improves .. .. 
errors vanish. No other instrument matches Edison 
understandability . . . because only Edison has Ear- 
Tuned Jewel-Action. 


PHONE “EDIPHO! bad 
write Thomas A. E 
West Orange, Now am CL wor. 


Thomas A. Edisons 
Toronto 1, Ontaria. 
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POWER: 
Boiler Fly Ash 


MANUFACTURED GAS: 


Tar Removal from Coke Oven, 


Producer and Carburetted 
ases 

STEEL: 

Cleaning Gas from Blast 

Furnaces, Gas Producers, 

Ovens 

CEMENT and GYPSUM: 


Removal and /or Recovery from 
Rotary and Vertical Kilns and 


Calcining Kettles 
SULPHURIC ACID: 
Removal of Acid Mists 


PAPER and PULP PLANTS: 


Recovery of Soda Ash fro 

Black Liquor Burning 

ALUMINUM PLANTS: 

a. Removal of Harmful § 
sions such as Fluorides 

b. Recovery of Valuable 
ucts from Rotary Kiln 
Electric Furnace Opera 


WHATEVER you want to take out of industrial gases 

—solids or liquids—improved electrostatic precipi- 
tation by Koppers-Elex will do it to any required degree. 
Every installation carries a guarantee of continuous per- 
formance of the specified high efficiency—a guarantee 
assured by the fact that Koppers performs its own re- 
search, engineering, manufacture and service. 


Water 


Coke Whether suspended particles represent valuable 
material or worthless impurities, the high efficiency of 
Koppers-Elex Precipitators is important. The larger 
amounts of material collected will mean either con- 
siderably increased savings—or considerably reduced 
contamination, essential to protection of the process, 
employee health or public welfare. 


Send in the coupon below for your copy of our Opera- 
m tional Data Form. When filled in and returned, it will 
enable us to make a specific recommendation of a pre- 
cipitator for your problem. Address: Koppers Co., Inc., 
Koppers-Elex Precipitator Dept., 213 Scott Street, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


uspen- 


Prod- 


on “KOPPERS-ELEX” 


METALLURGICAL PLANTS: 


Recovery from Reverberatory, 


Electric and Roasting 
Furnace Gases 
CERAMIC, REFRACTORY, 


ABRASIVE, FOUNDRY 
and FERTILIZER MFG.: 
Dry and Hot Dusts 


CHEMICAL AND ELECTRO. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS: 


Drying Furnaces for Potassium 


Carbonate and Phosphate 
OIL REFINERIES: 
Recovery of Catalysts 
GENERAL: 

Dust from Mixers, Dryers 
Conveyors, Grinding Mill 
Elevators, Crushers, Air 


xcuntes ELECTROSTATIC 
~_# PRECIPITATOR 


(FL meecnmaton 


KOPPERS-ELEX Precipitator Dept. 
| 213 Scott St., Baltimore 3, Md. 





Please send Operational Data Form which we can use to | 
outline our precipitator requirements. 


S, 


| 
gen tenes 








and bankers mutually agreed in A) 
1947, that this financing had to be 
definitely postponed. Ferguson gay 
reasons its competitive battle with | 

unsatisfactory security market co: 
tions, and other factors. 


Pyrenone Availability 
Sirs: 

Your story, “New Bug Killer” {B\\ 
—Feb.7’48,p63], is highly conden 
but both comprehensive and accuri 
We congratulate you on the story 
would appreciate a correction of tl) 
statement of availability in 60 to 
days, which may easily cause seri 
musunderstandings. 

As you correctly point out, U. S. In 
dustrial Chemicals, Inc., supplies thes¢ 
Pyrenone concentrates solely to inse: 
ticide manufacturers. The availability 
of these materials to manufacturers is 
immediate. The manufacturers’ func- 
tions of formulating, manufacturing, 
and distributing take time, and it will 
be 60 or 90 days before the finished 
insecticides based on our materials can 
be made generally available to users 
Any impression on the part of manufac 
turers that they cannot secure the neces 
sary materials from us for 60 or 90 days 
would be unfortunate. 

W. P. Marsu, Jr 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT, 
U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Church-Member Lists 
Sirs: 


You recently had a very interesting 
article about mailing lists [BW—Feb. 
14'48,p64]. A short sentence _ said: 
“Churches sometimes provide lists of 
their congregations for certain pur- 
poses.” Churches being my business, | 
wonder if you would care to elaborate 
and pass along some of the certain pur 
poses for which these lists are used? 

We here at First Church have often 
had an opportunity to profit from the 
sale of our lists but have always adopted 
a policy against it. Do you by an 
chance know anything about the polic\ 
of other large city churches? 

W. RusseEL, SruDENMUND 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 
THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


e Many churches sell their lists to pub- 
lishers of religious books. The sale is 
frequently made on the basis that the 
church will take the envelopes from the 
publisher, address them, and do the 
mailing. This insures the fact that thc 
list won’t be taken over by the pub 
lisher (or list house) and resold t 
another direct-mail seller who might not 
be desirable. 

Lists of the Roman Catholic clerg\ 
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The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests our first consideration 


seat there, doggie! We know you mean well. But that 
friendly paw needs to be watched. 

Everybody's seen well-meaning efforts turn into accidents. 
Mr. Jones worried about it when he started his business. 
How could he get the right protection for his employes? He 
found the answer when a Hardware Mutuals representative 
called. He got the benefits of the policy back of 
the policy with his workmen's compensation and 
liability insurance. 

His business grew. Also his satisfaction. He 
had safe, economical protection backed by 
Hardware Mutuals financial strength and sound 
management. Prompt, fair claim settlements 
fostered employe good will. Service was fast, 
friendly, nationwide. Then came Safety Engi- 


neering with a complete accident prevention 


program tailored to his individual needs. And each renewal- 
time brought him substantial dividend saving; 

It will pay you to investigate the plus-protection of all 
types of Hardware Mutuals insurance. Licensed in every 
state. Send for a copy of our free booklet, “Industrial 
Safety Procedure.” 


Non- assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 


AUTOMOBILE ... HOME .. . BUSINESS 


ardware Mutuals 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 














— They “Know 
WHAT TO DO 





With record-breaking frequency, new or expanding industries are 
turning to North Carolina ... and with good reason. The past 
three years have brought over 1,600 new plants and expansions 
. . . large and small . . . covering some twenty manufacturing 
classifications, because in North Carolina industry has found: 

* Uncrowded cities and towns, with plenty of room and 
resources for its immediate and future needs. 

* A labor potential well above the national average .. . 99% 
native-born, capable and industrious, assuring relatively 
low turnover. 

Add to these advantages North Carolina’s mild climate, rich 
native resources, and excellent transportation . . . consider her 
intelligent, conservative legislation, her convenient access to 
over half the nation’s markets ... and you have the best reasons 
in the world why your industry, too, will prosper in progressive 
North Carolina. 

A trained industrial engineer will help you find your best site. 


Write to Div. MI-9, Department of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


North Carolina 


CONDITIONED BY NATURE FOR INDUSTRIAL PROFIT 
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are available from Me publishing h. 
of P. J. Kennedy, 12 Barclay St., \ 
York, N. Y.; lists a Catholic pa 


ioners are difficult if not impossib] 


get. 


Farm Price Indexes 
Sirs: 

As an old subscriber to your valua 
publication, IT am w riting to ing 
about this sentence {BW F iitekk. 14°45 
p9): 

“Farm prices a month ago stood at 
426% of the 1939 average, food: 
458%.” 

These figures seem to be substanti:/] 
different than the U. S. governme:i: 
data, so I wonder what is correct. 

L. R. Brerruau: 
EXTENSION AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIS| 
STATE OF OREGON, 
CORVALLIS, ORE. 


e The Dept. of Agricnlture’s average ot 
prices received by farmers is publishe: 
only once a month. We needed son 
thing in between times. So we fell baci 
on the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ dail 
spot average. 

That index leaves much to be d 
sired. It is based on only seven ag: 
cultural commodities. The weighting 
thus is on the “fast movers.” It is on 
the generally unfamiliar 1939- pages: 
100 base. And the base is only one vea 
which happens in this case to eoventu 
ate the movement. 

However, in measuring the sudden 
February price spill, it wasn’t too bad. 
Everything was going down—and fast 
So a fast-moving index was a great help 
at that time. 


How Lewyt Does It 
Sirs: 

Regarding the story on vacuum clean- 
ers titled, “Sales Job Ahead” (BW 
Jan.17°48,p45): 

It may be of interest to you that, in 
setting up our merchandising policies 
with our distributors and their dealers, 
we have developed a plan for off-th 
floor selling, which for the first time 
in the vacuum cleaner industry is rc 
sulting in sales volume. 

As ‘part of our merchandising plan, 
we have a floor display which we call 
the “Lewyt Market Place.” The use of 
this market place attracts the prospect 
and enables the salesman to guide his 
presentation. 

After the sale has been made, a field 
instructor then visits the home of the 
purchaser, who is then shown how to 
fully utilize the Lewyt Vacuum Cleane: 
and the attachments that come with 
| ea 

J. Nucent Lopes 
LEWYT CORP., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Fighting Industrial Thefts 


Employees rob U.S. business of same $500-million worth 


of tools and goods a year. Greater security measures in plants, 
plus wider insurance coverage are being used to offset losses. 


Early one morning last week, Harri- 
son (N. J.) police nabbed an RCA em 
ployee at the plant’s main gate. ‘They 
ripped open three cartons that he was 
pushing on a handtruck toward his car. 
Inside they found 3,700 radio tubes, 
valued from $1 to $1.25 each at retail. 
The employee admitted that since last 
October he had stolen 45,000 tubes, 
with a total retail value of $50,000. 

e $500-Million Loss—The most unusual 
thing about this incident is that the 
thief was caught and the exact amount 
of his theft determined. For every year 
light-fingered or nimble-witted em- 
ployces rob U.S. business firms of some 
$500-million worth of tools, goods, and 
money. And most of them are fast 
enough to get away with it. 

e Crackdown—During the war, 
ployee fraud and thievery reached a 


THIEVES 
BEWARE 


ANY PERSON STEALING 
CARGO, GOODS OR PROPERTY 
WILL BE PROSECUTED TO THE 
FULL EXTENT OF THE LAW 


PENALTIES 
"EW YORK = GRAND LARCENY Ist DEGREE 
Imprisonment up to 1D years 
GRAND LARCENY 2nd DEGREE 
Imprisonment up to 5 years 


em- 








PETIT LARCENY 
i up to | year and/or $500 
GNITED STATES = Larceny of Goods in Interstate or Foreign Commerce 
Imprisonment up to 10 years and/or $5000 

WEW J8MS2¥~HIGH MISDEMEANOR LARCENY 
Imprisonment up to 7 years and/or $2000 

. MISDEMEANOR LARCENY 

Imprisonment up to 3 years and/or $1000 


NOTICE 


ANYONE FINDING LOST PROPERTY IS BOUND TO MAKE INQUIRY AS 
TO THE OWNER OR BE GUILTY OF LARCENY. 
RECEIVING STOLEN PROPERTY IS A VIOLATION OF PENAL LAW. 











WATERFRONT WARNING 


New York harbor’s Security Bureau, Inc., 
has plastered copies of this poster all over 
the waterfront. The world’s busiest port is 
also one of the safest from crime. Yet it 
has suffered along with other seaports in the 
upturn in waterfront thefts since the end 
of the war. 
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new high. Most businessmen blamed 
(1) indiscriminate hiring brought on 
by labor shortage, and (2) scarcities and 
rationing. About all they could do was 
to shrug off losses and absorb them in 
operating costs. loday, confronted with 
a further rise in fraud, they are deter- 
mined to lick the problem. 

One thing that makes business losses 

hard to measure is the fact that inven- 
tories are always susceptible to error. 
Big producers—some auto makers, for 
instance—inventory only once a vear the 
millions of parts that pass through the 
plant. In other lines, spoilage, breakage, 
shrinkage, rejects, and seconds contrib- 
ute to losses. 
° Buying Protection—Thus many com 
panies feel that their best bet is insur- 
ance; more more 
buying protection. 

Result: ‘Today, somewhere between 

20-million and 25-million gainfully em- 
ployed, or about one out of every three 
workers, are covered by fidelity insur- 
ance. The total fidelity liability of more 
than $12-billion has been written by 
60-odd companies. ‘They handle about 
25,000 claims a year. 
e Low Indemnities—The total business 
losses—covered and uncovered—run at 
about $500-million a year. Yet indem- 
nities paid by insurance companies come 
only to around $5-million a year. 

Until recently, fraud and theft losses 
exceeded fire losses in the United States 
But while only 10% of fire losses were 
not covered by insurance, about 90% 
of fraud losses were not covered. And 
even when employee honesty is insured, 
some firms sustain losses through under- 
coverage. One study of several hundred 
cases of undercoverage shows that less 
than 25% of the losses were covered. 
e Security First—However, insurance is 
the last line of defense. Security precau- 
tions within the business itself are the 
first defense. 

Business losses are of many kinds. 
he trusted cashier or bookkeeper may 
make off with a fortune, either all at 
once or over a period of many years. 
Workers may lift tools, parts, materials, 
and finished products for their own 
use, for sale to friends, or for peddling 
to “fences.” 

e Methods—Companies usually adapt 
security measures to specific theft prob- 


and businesses are 








You Wouldn’t Burn the 
Lights All} Night ! 


Why Let the Water Run? 


In too many office buildings, schools, 
hotels and public buildings the automatic 
flush tanks for urinals are needlessly oper- 
ating at two, three, four and five o’clock 
in the morning... A sinful waste of water, 
steam and manpower. 






SLOAN 


Electrically Operated Flush 
Valves Stop This Waste 


Here is an automatic urinal 
flush valve that periodically 
flushes the urinals every five minutes 
throughout the business hours—then shuts 
off automatically. 

The water savings this new Sloan elec- 
trically operated unit can effect (over the 
automatic flush tank) is staggering. It és 


100,000 gallons of water per unit per year. 


Figure It Out for Yourself 


You know how much your water bill is. 
You know how much it costs you for 
100,000 gallons. Multiply that cost by the 
number of automatic flush tanks you can 
modernize with the Sloan Electrically Op- 
erated Flush Valve .. There’s your answer. 


Write today for your free 


copy of this brochure 3 











Sloan Valve Company 

4300 West Lake Street 

Chicago 24, Illinois 

Please send me further information about 
Electrically Operated Flush Valves. 
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She came in 
on the 








How else would she travel to and from California? 
For the Super Chief is one of the most 
glamorous all-private-room trains in America, 
filled with people who know how to travel 
and appreciate the best in travel. 

It serves those famous Fred Harvey meals. 

It operates on a 39%-hour schedule 

between Chicago and Los Angeles. 

The Super Chief (now in daily service) is 


the flag-bearer of Santa Fe’s fine fleet 





of Chicago-California trains. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES... Serving the West and Southwest 





T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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lems. Some companies employ ¢ 
at the gates. In some plants work« 
searched and their packages openc.._( 
they may be required to sign f 
tools. 

Breweries, bakeries, and textile 

offer workers merchandise free or a 
to discourage illegal “take home.’ 
e Consequences—A caught thief i 
ally fired—quickly and conspicu 
Often the employer follows up 
prosecution. Some firms, hoy 
merely charge employees for ai 
pilfered. 

In some plants the unions 
closely with management to pr 
theft. In others, unions have 
manded foremen for “turning in” 
fellow member. 

Organized theft, or the operation 
professionals, are more easily detecte: 
but are less common. The chief 
ventive here is careful interview and i; 
vestigation of new employees. Exc 
where the number of workers ru 
many thousands, investigation i 
automatic procedure when a_ blanket 
bond is written for the plant. 
¢ Causes of Thefts—A Chicago Cri: 
Commission study of embezzlement 
cases showed five leading reason 
employee dishonesty. “Slow horses ai 
fast women” are near the top of 
list. The others: unusual family 
penses (school and doctor bills), un 
sirable associates, inadequate incom 

Loss of overtime since the end 
the war is also cited. And the d 
gruntled white-collar worker, who h 
been refused a raise in the face 
rising cost of living, may “take” it | 
of the till or in merchandise. 
¢ Blanket Coverage—Individual bonding 
of emplovees is nearly a century 
But within the last decade blanket 
erage has become the most effective 
popular type of corporate suretyshi 

Surety companies offer a_variet 
fidelity bonds. In some plants coverag 
of a few key workers by individual, nan 
schedule, or position bonds is enough t 
protect the firm against important lo 
A new wrinkle is the “discovery bond.” 
which covers fraud whenever it is found 
out. The most comprehensive coverag 
is blanket bonding, under which mx 
or all employees are covered. 

e Recovery—Proved loss is easily recov- 
ered if the amount of bond is adequat 

It is the occasional but substantial mi 
cellaneous loss that turns up in inve! 
tory that is the hardest to prove and 
therefore to recover. Often, when on) 
key positions are bonded, the loss ca 
not be conclusively laid to the insur 

But under blanket coverage, an ind 
vidual defaulter does not have to | 
identified. Airtight evidence is impo! 
tant, however—if you can’t prove that 
shrinkage, spoilage, etc., didn’t caus 
the loss, you'll have a tough time 
lecting. 
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Plant shutdowns can be costly. Take the case 
of a prominent steel company in western 
Pennsylvania. It was necessary to tear down 
an adjacent wall and a boiler feed line to put 
in a branch tee running into a new building. 
Their engineers figured on a two-day shut- 
down... snaveidibte delay in production. 


But the WeldOlet distributor proved that 
most of the delay was avoidable. A phone call 
brought immediate shipment of an 8” x 6” 
WeldOlet Fitting. It was delivered at 2:00 
P.M. The change-over was completed by 
6:00 P.M. In four hours! The steel company 
gained valuable time...the WeldOlet dis- 
tributor gained an appreciative customer 
..+ WeldOlets* gained another enthusiastic 
booster. 


WeldOlet Fittings save time, save money. 
They are safe, efficient, easily installed. They 
can be welded to pipes wherever outlets are 
required, eliminating costly pipe threading, 
reducing maintenance costs. 


Write today for the WeldOlet handbook. 
It may suggest ways in which WeldOlet 
Fittings can save you money. There is a 


WeldOlet distributor in every principal city, 
BONNEY FORGE & TOOL WORKS 


Forged Fittings Division, 368 Green Steet 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FAMOUS BONNEY TOOLS 





YOU GET 7 IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


WITH WELDOLETS*. . . 

, Full pipe strength 

» Eose of installation (no forming, fitting, aligning, 
beveling) 

_ Ease of inspection (icicles, weld metal and flash 
eosily seen—easily removed) 

. Improved flow conditions 

Uniform oppearance 

,, Streamlined—light in weight 

. Lower finished-job cost 
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Eliminates costly pipe threading, 
provides full strength at joint and 
full flow. 





WELD LETS 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. PAT IN U.S»& FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


FOR WELDED BRANCH PIPE OUTLETS 


When you want Bonney Welding Outlets, ask for WeldOlets * 
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@ Stretch your oil supply 
by replacing obsolete equip- 
ment with Todd Burners, 
Avail yourself of the years 
of experience of Todd 


engineers, 


Oil Burners 
Gas Burners 


Combination 
Oil and Gas 
Burners 





COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 


NEW YORK * BROOKLYN * ROCHESTER 
HOBOKEN «+ NEWARK * PHILADELPHIA 
MARRISBURG * YORK * CHICAGO * CHARLESTON, 
S.C. ¢ BOSTON * SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON * DETROIT * GRAND 
RAPIDS * TAMPA * GALVESTON * MOBILE * NEW 
ORLEANS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE * MONTREAL * TORONTO 
BARRANQUILLA * BUENOS AIRES * LONDON 
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TRANSPORTATION 








1 Its deck loaded with lumber, ex-Navy freight barge is ready to take on hold carg 
(capacity 3,000 tons). Its cost as surplus was $70,000; conversion took another $64,000 


Barges Haul Goods to Alaska 


New Seattle company puts modern highway methods to 
work on sea hauls, speeds up dockside cargo handling with pallets. 


Getting goods in and out of Alaska 
has been a headache since the gold rush 
of the 1890’s. Water freight hauls are 
seasonal and unbalanced. And_ high 
freight rates are a source of constant 
complaint. 

e Cut Rates—So when a new Seattle 
company (BW —Feb.21’48,p30) opened 








2 Stern deck provides ample space for 
maneuvering bulky cargo through door 


up a monthly barge service to Sewai 
and other ports last December, Alaskan 
had reason to rejoice: Its shipping rat 
were 8% to 40% or more below the 
steamship lines’. 

By this week, the Alaska Freight I. 
press Corp. had already stepped up 1t 
schedule to two round trips a mont 








From warehouse, fork-lift trucks speed 
palletized loads directly into barge holds 
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INBUILT CONDENSE 
Means complete protection for F >>] «STEEL HOUSING 
condenser—More compact de- oie > SS AND SLOTTED BASE 


sign—Improved appearance. stan vidilie tor tree 


4 alignment. 


ACCESSIBLE OIL CUPS ) 


located at top of motor; 
Much larger oil reservoir. 
Sleeve or “‘Life-Seal’’ Ball 
Bearings are standard. 





s to i 
: 
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NEW “SIMPLICITY” SWITCH 
entirely enclosed. No tension 
springs to break or pins to get 
out of place. No exposed mov- 
ing parts. All parts enclosed in 
precision moulded housing ring. 
Easily removable. 


‘ 





Ta Wh! coco, sos THE BROWN-BROCKMEYER COMPANY 


. | 
T oT 
: ON MOTORS AND GEARMOTORS PLANTS AT DAYTON, WILMINGTON, WASHINGION AND XENIA, OHIO 


BULLETIN 7090 GENERAL OFFICES, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


seed Z x 
a : ON ELECTRIC GRINDERS District Offices in Principal Cities 
i ; 
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Many industries who serve 
people everywhere are in 
turn served by Interlake 
Chemicals. For example: 


* PAINTS 


Interlake Benzol, 
Toluol, Xylol. 


RAILROADS 


ene | Interlake Creosote Oil 
for preserving ties. 
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Interlake Road Tars. 


MEDICINALS 


) (Interlake Pyridine, 
Benzol, Toluol. 


PLYWOOD 


Interiake Resins for 
bonding plywood. 








| FARMING 

j , Interlake Ammonium 

i Sulphate for fertilizer. 

. a 

: AN PLASTICS 
Interlake Molding 
Compounds. 





| INTERDLARKE 
| CHEMICAL 


Union Commerce Building « Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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4 Electric hoists, running on overhead I-beams, swing pallet loads into lower holds. Inside 
loading keeps holds dry, protects longshoremen from bad weather 











Lightweight cargoes are stowed end-on-end in the deck enclosure. Unlike steamship 
lines, the new barge line doesn’t require special repacking of such cargo 


out of Seattle. By spring it expects to 
make the run every 10 days. 

e Economies—Alaska Freight has been 
able to cut its rates for several reasons. 
It uses up-to-date cargo-handling equip- 
ment. It had borrowed truck-trailer 
techniques from highway  freighting 
(tugs leave barges at port, go to work 
elsewhere). And it saves on manpower: 
Tugs carry a crew of 14 and _ barges 
none, as against steamship crews of 32 
to 38. 

e Labor Peace—Another advantage: The 
company will probably be free of many 
of the labor troubles that beset Alaskan 
steamship operators. It only has one 
union (Inland Boatmen’s Union) to 
deal with; steamship lines have many. 
Since tugboat crews don’t unload, there 
is none of the usual crew-longshoremen 


rivalry at ports over unloading plum 
e Rate Structure—Alaska Freight ha 
simplified rate structures by adopting 
regular railroad freight classifications. It 
charges on a weight basis, whereas most 
Alaskan steamship lines charge accord 
ing to weight or size—whichever work 
out higher. 

e Background—The barge compan, 
headed by L. B. Long, a wartime colon¢ 
who was staff engineer for the Alaska 
Dept. of the Army. Long is also hea 
of the DeLong Engineering Co., whic 
is joint owner of Ocean ‘Tow, Inc. !' 
furnishes Alaska Freight’s tugs an 
barges. Already, other Pacific Coast 
waterfront interests are watching t! 
line. They wonder if the operation 
wouldn’t work out on other coasts 
hauls, too. 
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Shipping Sinks 

U.S. share in world ship- 
ping going down, survey shows. 
Reason: High costs and foreign 
aid give competitors edge. 


Is America’s war-built merchant ma- 
rine—largest in world history—headed 
into an economic Davy Jones locker? 
Figures totaled up by the National Fed- 
eration of American Shipping, Inc., 
indicate a positive “Aye, Aye!” 

And this week it seemed certain Con- 

gress would be urged strongly to do 
something about it. 
3 Report—N.F'.A.S. is a research organ- 
ization representing some 70% of U.S. 
shippers engaged in foreign trade. Here 
are the highlights of its findings: 

e At the war’s end, the active U.S. 

merchant fleet boasted a whopping 

56-million deadweight tons (cargo 
weight). It has been whittled down 
to 39-million tons. 

e By last October, the U.S. share 

in the world’s carrying trade had 

dropped from a wartime 65% to 

31%. The U.S. still has 70% of its 

peak maritime tonnage—but almost 

a third of it is inactive. 

The State Dept. and the Maritime 
Commission figure that a 11.4 million 
dwt. ton fleet is “normal’’ for postwar. 
That figure—28.6-million less than its 
current size—has shipping interests lying 
awake nights. 

During the war, American flag vessels 

carried 85% of U.S. trade. By Janu- 
ary, 1947, they carried only 60%; last 
October it stood at 49%. Present out- 
look is that by the year’s end, they will 
carry 40%. That’s a bigger share than 
the 30% carried by-U.S. ships in 1939 
—but it’s still a big drop from recent 
performance. 
e Why?—The problem in a nutshell is 
that there’s not enough cargo for the 
present world fleet. And in the inter- 
national race, several factors increase the 
U.S. handicap: 

High costs of operation have long 
been a bugbear. N.F.A.S. figures that 
the average difference between U.S. 
and foreign operation of a Liberty 
ship is about $140,000 a year. Higher 
pay scales account for a good part of 
this. A comparison of an able seaman’s 
monthly pay turns up these figures: 
U.S., $192; Sweden, $78; United King- 
dom, $80; Netherlands and Norway, 
S74; Denmark, $65; Greece and Italy 
are still lower. 

Another cost factor: A large part of 
our fleet was war-built; conversion to 
peacetime use is expensive. And except 
tor tankers, the war vessels are too large 
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tor profitable trading. They average 
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This corrugated package will deliver its contents from 
the manufacturer to consumer without repacking in per- 
fect condition and will be attractively epleyed at point 
of sale. In the home, it will provide clean, durable stor- 
age for many years to come. Here is a typical example 
of how an H & D box can make a good product better. 
Consult the Hinde & Dauvch Package Laboratory on ALL 
packaging problems, 


HINDE & DAUCH 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


4803 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
FACTORIES IN: 


BALTIMORE 13, MD. * BUFFALO 6, N. Y..* CHICAGO 
32, 1k. * CLEVELAND 2, OHIO * DETROIT 27, MICH. 
GLOUCESTER, N. J. * HOBOKEN, N. J. * KANSAS CiTY 
19, KANSAS © LENOIR, N. C. * MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
RICHMOND 12, VA. * ST. LOUIS 18, MO. * SANDUSKY, 
QHIQ © TORONTO, ONTARIO © WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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Watch Houston! In fifty years this thriving Texas city has grown to be the 
third largest ocean port in the United States. And as Houston reached out into 
the world, it also reached up. Even its skyline has become famous. And skylines 
are the business of OTIS. In Houston, for example, OTIS has 893 elevators. 
That’s more than three times the number of all other makes combined! 


CONFIDENCE IN SAFETY. 


; In 1852, Elisha Otis applied the 
first ‘safety’ to a freight elevator. It was 
intended to prevent the elevator car from 
falling if the hoisting ropes should break. 
To convince a doubting public 

he actually cut the ropes to 

prove its dependability. 








HOW DO PEOPLE TRAVEL? 


Mostly on elevators. Surprising? Last 

year, elevators handled e/even times more 
passenger traffic than all domestic airlines; 
inter-city bus lines and railroads combined. 






TRY THIS FOR SIZE. 


The newest look in an Escalator is the } ix 
OTIS ‘32’. It’s 32” wide 5” below the 
handrails. That’s exactly where width is 

needed to permit mother and daughter 
to ride side-by-side in comfortable safety. 
And the size of its price and its installation 

Space permit it to fit comfortably into 

even small store merchandising plans. 


With 257 offices located in every state of the 
Union, OTIS is ready to help you plan, erect 
and maintain freight aod passenger elevators 
and Escalators for use anywhere. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 





“Escalator” is a U. S. Patent Office-registered trademark of the Otis Flevator Company. Only Oris makes Escalators. 





around 10,000 dwt. tons; best | 
money came from the 5,000-ton 

Net result of the high cost of |) 5 
shipping: Our shippers can’t aff: 
cut rates to get the business away 
foreign lines. 

U.S. policy has been to build , 
merchant fleets of the 16 Eu 
Recovery Program nations by ti 
over to them as many ships as p 
This policy reflects the historic | 
States line of using foreign bo 
rather than home-built ones. 
Mar. 1, the total number of ship 
had been approved for transfi 
foreign flags was 1,159. 

State Dept.’s ERP had a pro 
that called for selling 200 U.S 
cargo ships to ERP nations, and chi 
leasing another 300. 

But N.F.A.S. squelched — this 
posal. Its report aimed to show 
Furope doesn’t need the ships. 
chartering the 300—approximate]\ 
000 dwt. tons each—would up the m 
chant tonnage of the RP countn 
within 1% of prewar. Their pr 
tonnage is less than 4-million tons 
of 1938 tonnage. And if they kee; 
their white-heat construction progran 
it will be 12% above the 1938 level | 
1951. Last week,.the Senate—which 
already banned part of the propo 
turned down the rest of it too. 

Foreign nations ship on U.S. bot 
toms only when their own aren’t avai 
able. This means tonnage is spread t 
thin for profitable operation on most 
U.S. ships. That explains why shi 
under charter to U.S. companies at 
being returned to the government 
better than one a day. 

U. S.-Europe routes engage thr 
fourths of U.S. sailings. And _ the 
routes don’t pay off. On the return tri 
from Europe nowadays, there’s enoug 
cargo to fill only 5% of the ships. ‘I'rad 
on these routes is 250% of prewai 
but that’s probably a temporary figur 
Once Europe gets going again, it wi 
drop. 

ERP nations are canny enough 
carry only 31% of this shipping. ‘Th« 
would rather pass up American dollars 
and ports—on a temporary run and | 
build their old established world trad 
routes. N.F.A.S. points to Europe 
concentration on other routes as proo! 
that the U.S. is being stuck with short 
time shipping—with no future. 

e Empty Holds—Export-import figur 
point up just how empty are the hold 
of U.S. ships coming back from Europe 
In 1947, the U.S. exported around + 
million tons a month to Europe, im 
ported 300,000 tons. Of these amounts. 
U.S. vessels carried 2.5-million tons of 
exports, and only 100,000 tons of im- 
ports—enough to fully load one of ever 
25 ships returning. Foreign ships—not 
just those of ERP nationals—carried | oA 
million tons to Europe, brought back 
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200,000 tons—enough to load one in 
seven ships. 
When the chips of normal competi- 
tion are down, the U.S. fleet will have 
other reasons to find the going heavy. 
Foreign shippers have all the advan- 
tages of early establishment in the old, 
preferred routes: prewar connections, 
long-term contracts, carrier clauses 
tagged to loan and reciprocal trade 
agreements, colonial stakes, and dis- 
criminatory taxes. 
e Which Way Out?—So far, no one has 
come up with a spectacular plan for 
steering U.S. shipping off the shoals 
of an economic decline. Congressional 
subsidies to 12 U.S. liners that operate 
over 31 approved world trade routes will 
keep liner companies in the race. But 
tramp fleets (ships without a regular 
schedule or ports of call) have no such 
hopes. The Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 prohibits subsidizing tramp opera 
tors on the basis that they might com 
pete with liner service. And tramp fleets 
account for roughly two-thirds of our 
merchant marine. 

Congress did recently extend through 
March, 1949, the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s authority over government-owned 
ships built during the war. This gives 
the commission limited power to sell, 
lease, or charter these ships. But the 
move created little stir among shippers. 
At the rate the tides have been running, 
more government-leased ships stand to 
be turned back to the commission than 
will be leased from it. 
¢ Could Help—One congressional ac 
tion—Public Resolution No. 17, 
adopted in 1934—could help. That law 
provides that in cases where government 
subsidies have been granted to foster 
the exporting of agricultural and other 
products, these exports shall be shipped 
in U.S. bottoms—when available, and 
at “reasonable rates.” N.F.A.S. main- 
tains that so far this law has never been 
enforced. 


Ferryboat Operator 
Quits to Keep Going 


Many a businessman harried by gov- 
ernment regulation has wanted to close 
up shop and toss the key away. At the 
end of last month, one Seattle citizen 
-the operator of a ferryboat company- 
did just that. As a result, it began to 
look this week as though Capt. Alex 
M. Peabody had won his point. 
¢ Stranded—Peabody heads the Puget 
Sound Navigation Co. His ferryboats 
are the only water link between Seattle 
ind Bremerton, Wash., and between 
the mainland and the islands that dot 
Puget Sound. Because the state refused 
to grant him a rate increase, Peabody 
docked his Black Ball Line ferries on 
Mar. 1 (picture, page 58). That left 
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Letters are so vital 


can you afford 

F—~\ anything less than 
=) a truly 
/ fine letter paper? 








ots 


Are your letterheads merely 
messengers ... or are they business 

emissaries— conveying your words with all the 

dignity and impressiveness that you yourself would give 

them? So many important people judge you by your 
letterhead—why risk a poor public opinion? Especially when, so 
often, it costs no more to use WESTON paper—truly fine 

cotton fibre bond papers of the highest quality. Ask your 

supplier to run the next batch of letterheads on WESTON paper. 


Admire the difference. You'll insist on WESTON quality —always! 














BONDS LeoGers 
WESTON'S BOND BYRON WESTON CO. 
Eura No. 1, 100% Cotton Fibre UNEN RECORD 


a 1, 100% New White 
+4 F otton and Linen Fibre 
his fp dispel WESTON'S DEFIANCE 


WESTON'S HOLMESDALE BOND 0% Cotton Fibre 
735% Cotton Fibre WESTON'S WAVERLY LEDGER 


WESTON’S DEFIANCE BOND 


% 
WESTON'S WINCHESTER BOND 75% Coton Fibre 
50% Cotton Fibre WESTON'S CENTENNIAL LEDGER 
% Catton Fibre 
WERPOIES PAEEENS COND WESTON'S WINENESTER LEDOEA 
WESTON'S BLACKSTONE OPAQUE WESTON'S BLACKSTONE LEDGER 
25% Cotton Fibre 25% Cotton Fibre 
Gor Ronerte ond INDEX BRISTOLS 
WESTON'S OPAQUE SCRIPT barat oy 
Cotton Fibre Content WESTON'S WINCHESTER 
MACHINE ACCOUNTING wintéues MACS 
WESTON'S MACHINE POSTING LEDGER POSTING INDEX 
50% Cotton Fibre 50% Cotton Fibre 
WESTON'S TYPACOUNT POSTING WESTON'S TYPACOUNT INDEX 
25% Cotton Fibre 25% Cotton Figre 
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End this Kind of 
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... With the G/W “Safeguard” Filing Outfit 


There is an easy way to make 
sure of having the papers you 
want when you want them. The 
G/W “Safeguard” Filing Outfit 
is simple to install, a snap to 
operate. With five minutes’ ex- 
planation anyone can file and 
find swiftly and accurately. 
‘‘Safeguard’’ Outfits come 
ready-packaged for one to four 
drawers of letter-size filing. 
Guides, folders, labels, every- 


thing—including an easy-to-fol- 


FREE 


Find-i-tis* Booklet— 
amusing, easy-to-read, j ; 
yet packed with facts “o 


that simplify filing. Ask “tim, ‘4 

for it at your Globe- ‘inns 

iveciiken dieiaw an aoe | PN orbs vedsasncen cvmmecbcbacrkswetvaweceks ee | 

this coupon now. | Address | 
CE, cw tietievdeaior ae whee thks aie Zone...... State... 


*inability to find what has been filed. 





Globe - Wernicke 


FILING EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS 


Dept. 
Please send my copy of the Find-i-tis booklet. 


low instruction sheet—is there. 
If you need a larger system or 
have special problems, your 
Globe-Wernicke dealer will glad- 
ly make a free survey and give 
you helpful advice. 

For complete satisfaction from 
your filing system, be sure to get 
time-saving and energy-saving 
GlobeArt STEEL FILES, preci- 
sion built for feather-touch opera- 
tion. Ask your G/ W dealer to dem- 
onstrate today—or mail coupon. 


—------~------4 


/ hie : » The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
y * BW 3-8, Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio | 





Visible Record Systems 
Office Furniture 
Bookcases 

Stationers’ Supplies 








TIED-UP FERRIES untie rate cuts 


thousands of commuters stranded wit 
no transportation. 

Last week full service was restore 
Commuters were now paying, none t 
cheerfully, the rates that the stat: 
Washington had forbidden. Peal 
had put it over by chartering his boat 
to the counties he serves, operatin: 
them under county contracts. ‘The stat 
has no control over county services 
e Rates: Down, Up—The rate troub 
goes back several years. When 
brought boom travel, Puget Sound Na 
igation voluntarily cut its rates. But 
January, 1947, Navy Yard employmen! 
shrank and travel fell sharply. The con 
pany reinstated its 1937 rates, asked t! 
state for 30% more. 

The state authorized a_ permanent 
10% boost, approved a temporary 30) 
increase. The latter was subject to 1 
bate if the full rate raise wasn’t allow¢ 
e Refund—It wasn’t allowed. In Jul 
the state ordered the 30% raise cut bac! 
to 10% and the overcharges refunded 
Peabody refused: He continued to col 
lect the 30% raise throughout 1947 
He argued that if he had to pay the 1 
fund ($642,000), his company would 
suffer a loss of $200,000 for 1947. 

In February of this year, with thi 
issue bogged down in the courts, P< 
body offered to lease his ferries to the 
state to operate. Gov. Walgren turned 
down the lease. Peabody gave his 70! 
employees two weeks’ notice, said li 
would surrender his line’s certificate 
public convenience and necessity. Phe 
state went to court to compel the com 
pany to continue. But the court refuse: 
to issue such an order; it said that Pea 
body would still need another 30% ! 
stay afloat. 

Peabody is still afloat. 
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Judson! Is this supposed to 


reach the bride and groom market? 


Judson: Yes, sir! We felt that so many of them came 
to Niagara Falls . . . sort of a key spot for a spectacular 
stunt like this . . . and dealers all over the country 
will hear about it, too! 


Chairman: But Judson, this is like all the other 
“once-in-a-while” campaigns. It’s just a publicity gag 
to stock dealers. What we want to do is build up a 
steady demand among retail customers. If we can't 
afford to bite off 4 or 5 million circulation on a regu- 
lar schedule, let’s not waste our money on. flash mer- 
chandising stunts. These 
days we've got to make every 
single advertising dollar pay 
off. 

What I want is consistent 
advertising to a lot of fam- 
ilies who have money to 





spend. Take the 1,800,000 REDBOOK families, for 
example. There's a fine alert audience — the majority 
of them under 35—and they're the kind of people 
who are /ooking for good products. They buy about 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS’ worth of food . . . after they've 
paid off Uncle Sam they still have stx BILLION DOLLARS 
to spend. 

We could run full pages in every other issue of 
REDBOOK for $22,050. For my money that’s the 
kind of a campaign that will keep business coming in 
month after month. 

Let's go home and send an order to REDBOOK. 


REDBOOK 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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BL! Pend 


When a letter from your firm has 
insufficient postage, arrives “Postage 
Due”... the mailman has to collect, the 
recipient may be inconvenienced or 
annoyed... you may be embarrassed! 
A mailing scale is important enough 
so you ought to have the best... which 
means Pitney-Bowes! 

Precision made to PB’s postage 
meter standards... with an automatic 
pendulum mechanism that is quick 
acting, always accurate...clear, wide 
spaced markings give fast, doubt-free 
readings... eye-level chart, and large 
letter tray, speed up mailing... And 
you’re sure that every letter, booklet, 
folder, package gets through the post 
office without “P.D.” delay... has 
neither too little postage — nor too 
much! Call the closest PB office, or 
write for an illustrated folder, 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 


ion PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 

x 1439 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
PB) World's largest makers of mailing 
— §6=—s machines. Offices in 63 cities in the 
= United States and Canada. 









Also available: 
a Special 20 oz. 
Airmail model 
and 70 Ib. 

Parcel Post Scale. 





PRODUCTION 


New Loom 





On Assembly Line 





developed by M. W. Kellogg Co. represents adaptatio: 
of its engineering know-how and production techniqu 
to usual loom motions. Loom is made commercially 





in Kellogg’s Jersey City plant 
that has a capacity of several 
thousand looms a year 


Assembly setup also serves as pilot for new moving assembly 
line. Substantially higher sustained speed claimed for new loom. 


The textile-machinery field is getting 
highly competitive. Old-line companies 
have been working steadily on improve 
ments in their machines. And newcom- 
ers, from entirely unrelated industries, 
are getting into the act, too. Latest 
entry: M. W. Kellogg Co.—a key com 
pany in the atomic-fission, petroleum 
processing, and chemical fields (BW— 
Sep.27'47,p41). 

Kellogg's new loom, officially an 
nounced this week, but rumored for 


over a year, isn’t of radical design. Ke 
logg’s bid for diversification is based o 
the premise that a fresh engine« 
slant and smart production techniqu 
can be applied to fundamental 
motions. Its new loom represents 
use of modern materials and mov 
design procedures to produce a 
cision machine. 

e Promising Field—About two \ 
ago, when Kellogg decided to diversity, 
the textile machinery field was selecte: 
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“The freight-car shortage taught us something!” 


"A railroad man, trying to cut ‘turn-around’ time 
on freight cars, ‘sold’ us the idea and helped 
himself, too. 


“Getting our raw material out of a box-car and 
stacked in receiving storage used to be a whole 
day's work. Cars were tied up—sometimes over 
a weekend—if we couldn't spare enough men 
from more productive work. 


“But now, with that electric truck, one man un- 
loads a car in an hour or less. All costs included, 
we save 75% on that operation alone—and the 
railroad gets its cars back, fast!" 





The money-saving ripples from such conversions 
to mechanized handling, with electric trucks, 


THESE BOOKLETS ARE FREE 


Even if your present sys- 






spread in all directions. They touch and improve 
many other operations in the plant —-expediting 
material at every stage of processing, warehous- 


ing, shipping. 


They stir the modernization of handling methods 
by the plant's suppliers and customers alike. They 
bring steadily increasing return from the freight 
equipment of carriers serving industry and com- 


merce. 


Are there men in your organization who might be 
aided by our MATERIAL-HANDLING HAND- 
BOOK and UNIT LOADS? The contents are 
practical and user-tested. Your letter will bring 
these booklets without charge or obligation. 


tem is mechanized, the 44 
MATERIAL-HANDLING 2 i" he TRUCK ASSOCIATION 
HANDBOOK and UNIT oF oe ee 
LOADS offer new sugges- 4 Pats “tees 429.28G Forty-first Avenue - Queens Plaza 
tions for lowest-cost ma- By eh SY ene 
terial handling. Your let- wea ae Long island City 1, N. ¥. 
ter will bring them. a a 
: a 





THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL 
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Microdex—the new indexing 
system for Filing-on-Film 


TESTED. Now offered for the first time to 16-mm microfilm users for their own use 
with machines of any make, Microdexing has been a part of our Contract Service 
for several years. This sensational new Remington Rand indexing system has 


reduced finding time for millions of records by more than 90%. 


COMPLETE. With Microdexing you can accurately parallel your paper files on 
microfilm record for record, guide for guide, folder for folder. And it provides the 


certification necessary for use of your micro-records as legal evidence. 


IN HANDY KIT FORM. All Microdex forms, together with instructions, are available 


in a compact, indexed kit at nominal cost... Contact our nearest Branch Office. 


FREE BOOKLET. New 24-page manual on 
Microdexing. Write to Remington Rand 
Inc., Photo Records Division, Room 103, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
wicRodes a 





as one good prospect for the ay 
tion of its knowledge of materia] 
chine design, and production proc 
—know-how gained through d 
ment of supersonic devices, cree] 

ing machines, oil processing, 
atomic-power equipment. 

Primary aim was to develop a 
proved loom that would not req 
complete re-education in op 
techniques for the textile ind 
labor force. That's why the de 
ment engineers stuck to the { 
mental loom motions. 

e Objectives—President Harold R. \ 
tin (cover) set certain other goal 
his engineers. He wanted a faste: 
chine that would be efficient and 
lived. He wanted a machine not 
easy to operate, but casy to service. | 
develop a loom that would meet | 
requirements, vice-president Alexai 
Kidd (picture, below) and his cor 
experts set up an intensive developn Cl 
program; it depended as much on |x 
from the textile field as it did 
the know-how of Kellogg’s own 
neering staff. 

Kidd savs that Kellogg isn’t just ma 

ing a loom for the industry; it is making 
the loom that industry dreamed u 
Technicians from mills all around t! 
country were asked to determine n 
what was good about the machine, | 
what was wrong with it. Compan 
were asked to suggest improvements, t 
make known their requirement 
speed, efficiency, case of operation, an 
servicing. 
e In Production—The new looms ai 
now in commercial production. Belin 
them lie months of development wort 
which used high-speed moving pictures 
electrical strain gages, clectronic osci 
lographs in connection with extensi 
testing of materials. 

Phe loom uses a wide variety of m: 
terials, or example, the frame is built 
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SUPERVISOR of Kellogg’s loom develop- 
ment is vice-president Alexander Kidd 
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not only 1,800,000 nién, but 1,500,000 women 
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( Cover-to-cover TIME-reading is a masculine habit of long standing, but... / 


HOW INTENSELY DO WOMEN READ TIME? ( 





+ 


e@ EACH WEEK 1,500,000 women and 
1,800,000 men read TIME. Studies among 
equal numbers of TIME-reading men and 
women show the intensity of readership by 
sex for each TIME department. 
The readership figures reported here for ART BOOKS BUSINESS CANADA 

each department are based upon 1600 per- 128 women readers 120 women readers 59 women readers women readers 
sonal interviews. for 100 men for 100 men for 100 men for 100 men 





A 





y 








— $ 
CINEMA EDUCATION FOREIGN NEWS INTERNATIONAL LATIN AMERICA LETTERS 
122 women readers 97 women readers 78 women readers 74 women readers 74 women readers 97 women readers 
for 100 men for 100 men for 100 men for 100 men for 100 men for 100 men 





MEDICINE MILESTONES MISCELLANY MUSIC NATIONAL AFFAIRS PEOPLE 
93 women readers 104 women readers 102 women readers 117 women readers 80 women readers 103 women readers 
for 100 men for 100 men for 100 men for 100 men for 100 men for 100 men 





\ 
PRESS RADIO RELIGION SCIENCE SPORT THEATRE 
78 women readers 107 women readers 102 women readers 73 women readers 55 women readers 114 women readers 
for 100 men for 100 men for 100 men for 100 men for 100 men for 100 men 





The Weekly Newsmagazine 











-..read every week by the men and women who are America’s best customers 
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quhar Trough Conveyor 


handling wet concrete 
from mixer to forms 





ON ONE JOB ALONE, handling wet 
concrete from mixer to forms, this 
Farquhar Trough Conveyor—Model 343— 
more than paid for itself in time and labor 
saved. No hoist operator was needed: 
scaffolding was eliminated on this construc- 
tion project ... the Farquhar Conveyor fed 
concrete to the forms at the rate of one 
cubic yard a minute—faster than the con- 
tractor had believed possible. 


For All Handling Jobs 


General-utility Farquhar Trough Conveyors 
handle sharp or abrasive materials, fine or 
powdery materials, small bags or bundles 
faster, better, cheaper than old-fashioned 
handling methods. Contractors, chemical 
plants, coal yards, warehouses—all indus- 
tries turn to Farquhar for the right 
answers to specific handling problems. 
Farquhar offers a complete line of conveyors 
for portable, semi-permanent or permanent 
installation, handling all kinds of loose or 
packaged materials. Tell us your problem 
we have the know-how to help you. 


Write A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY, 
Conveyor Division, 201 Duke Street, 
York, Pennsylvania, or 612 West Elm 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


PORTABLE OR PERMANENT 
MATERIALS HANDLING 


CONVEYORS 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES + FARM EQUIPMENT 
FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY + SPECIAL MACHINERY 








up of steel pressings, welded together. 
Alloy steels are used extensively; so are 
steel castings and forgings. Moving 
parts run in precision bearings and in 
oil. 

e Special Features—The machine has 
important mechanical features. Most of 
the driving gears are contained in the 
frame housings, for improved accessi- 
bility and protection. The loom is de- 
signed on the unit system; that is, it is 
an assembly of units. Each major move- 
ment is an integral subassembly. Kel- 
logg sees two important advantages in 
this arrangement. 

(1) Units are interchangeable. Thus, 
when a loom breaks down, there’s no 
need to repair it; the entire unit that 
needs repair is simply replaced. This 
means less downtime 

(2) Unit design permits precision 

manufacture and factory calibration of 
subassemblies. That means increased 
speed of operation, less maintenance, 
reduced wear, and longer life for each 
individual machine. 
e Controls—Loom controls are electri- 
cal. There is an electrical indicator to 
impel the automatic bobbin changing. 
One electrical device stops the machine 
if the filling (crosswise) yarn is missing; 
another stops the machine if any warp 
(lengthwise) yarn breaks. In addition, 
a mechanical device will stop the ma- 
chine if the shuttle (which travels back 
and forth carrying the filling yarn) 
doesn’t seat properly. 


As a result of design improvement 

Kellogg says, its loom can operate a 
considerably higher sustained speed 
than existing equipment in the indu 
try. Speed increases, unofficially, ai 
rated at about 40% over most conve: 
tional machines. 
e Plans—Kellogg is bullish about its fu 
ture in the textile industry. It already 
has plans for big output. Its present 
production setup (picture, page 60), 
from which the looms are now being 
shipped, is capable of turning out thou 
sands of looms a year; it also serves as 
a pilot setup for a moving assembly linc 
now being installed. 

Prototype looms have been operating 

under commercial conditions for over 
a year and a half. The looms, at pres 
ent, are made in the 40-in. to 60-in. 
width —_, but will be available in 
other widths. 
e Improvement Is Sought—Meanwhile. 
Kidd and his associates aren’t satisfied. 
They are still studying the design, seek 
ing to simplify it further and to reduce 
costs. They are experimenting with a 
new type of magazine to hold bobbins. 
So, while several thousand looms wil! 
be produced this year, engineering work 
will continue, seeking further improve 
ment. 

Kellogg is taking this textile activity 
in stride. Meanwhile the company is 
getting ready other developments that. 
it is rumored, will bring it into still 
newer fields. “ 
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“Road Map” Saves Time in-Shop Rearrangement 


plant on a scale of § in. to the foot. West- 
inghouse says the board makes it possible 
to plan shifts of machines from one loca- 
tion to another in about half the time 
that was previously needed for planning 
such changes. 


This giant planning board at Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.’s Cheektowaga (N. Y.) plant 
near Buffalo gives production experts a birds- 
eye view of production lines and machinery. 
Measuring 11 ft. by 24 ft., it shows every 
machine, work line, and conveyor in the 
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no. 14 OF A SERIES 





Expands in Western Pennsylvania 





Drawing shows Tracy plant in Pittsburgh 
with new additions made necessary by a 
2500% jump in last year’s sales volume 
over best pre-war year. 








Tracy Manufacturing Company, 


world’s largest manufacturer of Mr. T. E. Dela Court, president of Tracy, recently 
told why he selected Pennsylvania as the location 


stainless steel kitchen sinks, has : 
for his company in these words: ‘We are engaged 


more than tripled its floor space and in manufacturing nationally distributed consumer 
; ; products in the center of an industrial area. Close 
increased employment many times at hand are our raw materials, overnight delivery, 


transportation facilities and an ample supply of 


over since the resumption of produc- | 
dependable skilled labor. We are also ideally located 











tion following the war. New plant in the center of our market, for as much as 80% of 
= ; our sales are made within a 600 mile radius from 
additions represent an investment Pittsburgh.” 
of over $1,500,000 for buildings and 
machinery. Tracy is also adding 
another new building for additional Perhaps you too, should have a plant or branch in 
: 5 Pennsylvania. We would be glad to give your 
production facilities. problems individual attention without obligation. 


Write to Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


IN THE HEART OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
MARKET WITH 69,000,000 PEOPLE WITHIN 
A RADIUS OF 500 MILES. 


James H. Duff, Governor 


Orus J. Matthews, Secretary of Commerce 
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WASTE WATER 


. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


i . ‘ 





An industrial power plant pumped its boiler feedwater 
from a river because it was cheaper than city water. 

Boilers choked on it for years, in spite of high chemical 
treatment costs. Tube replacements and maintenance costs 
were excessive and boiler efficiency poor. 

One day, an alert engineer discovered that city water, after 
it was used in processing in the mill, was discarded down 
the drain. There was more than enough of this discarded 
process water to provide feedwater for the boilers... but 
this water was high in silica content and other undesirable 
characteristics. 

Dearborn formulated a money-saving, scientific treatment 
for the recovered water, and helped to convert it to a very 
much better boiler feedwater than the river water. Boiler 
efficiency improved and steam cost dropped when the 
change-over was effected. Substantial reductions in boiler 
maintenance costs also resulted. 

Dearborn thinks in terms of water as a raw material and 
how to make it trouble-free when used in boilers. For more 
than 60 years this dependable service has been available 
wherever boilers are operated. 


Se 


CaaS 


TRACE MARK REGISTERED 


Engineering Service in Rust Prevention, and 
Water Treatment for boilers and locomotives. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
General Offices 
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White-Fir Shingles 
Can Be Weatherproofed 


A half-century’s heavy logging 
left plenty of scars in the P acific Nor t 
west timber area. It has brought chang 
in the supply picture, too: Dougla 
remains the dominant species; ced 
growing best in the lowlands, is scar 
white fir comes to market in big¢ 
quantities as loggers work back into ¢! 
mountains. 

e Shingle Shortage—This means th 
the cedar supply for shingles and 

ings has dwindled. At the same tim 
loggers have had a hard time finding 
profitable market for white fir—a_ soft 
brash wood generally ground for pul) 

Ihe demand for white fir, howeyv 
may get a boost—if tests now und 
way at the University of Washingto 
pan out. A new process developed b 
the school opens the way to makin 
white fir shingles with properties sim 
ilar to those of red cedar—and at lowe 
cost. 
¢ Double Drying—Treatment — wit! 
methylol urea, an ammonia derivative 
in combination with other chemical 
makes the white fir weather-resistant 
Shingles are kiln-dried, treated, an 
kiln-dried again. ‘The product can b 
used for roofing or sidewalls. 

Final tests will subject the shingl 














“ Deaton 


Engineering sales offices in principal 
cities around the world 





TOOL ENGINEERS’ CHOICE 


Irwin F. Holland is the new president otf 
the American Society of ‘Tool Engineers. 
He was picked this week at the society's 
Cleveland convention to succeed W. B 
Peirce. Holland is general superintendent of 
the Small Tool & Gage Dept. of Niles 
Bement-Pond Co.’s Pratt & Whitney Di 
vision. He comes from West Hartford 
Conn., has been first vice-president of the 
society for the past year. 
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MEY SOE 16 
THE UNDERWOOD 
ALL-ELECTAIC 
4S HERE! 





PA RECEIVING DEPARTMENT 
e 


Mr. Appleby 
the Underwood All-Electric 


is here! 









Yes, and your boss will make you 
the happiest secretary in the world 

. when he gets you an Under- 
wood All-Electric Typewriter. 

It’s the easiest-operating type- 
writer you've ever used. Every key 
responds electrically to your light- 
est touch. 

You'll be surprised . . . and 
your boss will be delighted . . . at 


the perfection of work you attain. 





Mr. Quinby 
t the Underwood 
i All-Electric 
is Here! 


+) MR. QUINBY — OFFICE MGR. 
 & 


Mr Willoughb Yoo 
the Underwood Alr-kElectric 
is here! 





- EXEC. V.P. 


All impressions uniform. Charac- 
ters perfectly spaced and aligned. 
All carbons clear, neat, legible. 
Every letter .. . better! 

Until you’ve tried an Under- 
wood All-Electric you simply can- 
not imagine how wonderfully easy 
and clear-cut typewriting can be. 

Telephone your local Under- 
wood representative for a demon- 
stration .. . right now! 


! MR. WEATHERBY... 


( 

H THE UNDERWOOD 

e ALL-ELECTRIC 
is HERE! 





5 MR. WEATHERBY — GEN'L MGR 
MR. SMITH... 
THE UNDERWOOD ALL-ELECTRIC 
iS HERE! 


(3, MR. SMITH — PRESIDENT ‘ 
“@ 


Underwood Corporation 


. Accounting 


Typewriters... Adding Machines. 
Ribbons 


Machines . . . Carbon Paper .. . 
and other Supplies. 

One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y 

Underwood Ltd., 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Can 

Sales and Service Everywhere © 194 


Underwood... 


TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD! 


st. 

UNDERWOOD 
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THE MARK OF UNEXCELLED 
MOTOR PERFORMANCE = 


Lamb Electric Motors are 
specially designed for a spe- 
cific application and there- 
fore provide the exact 
requirements for each prod- 
uct they drive. 


In addition to this important 
advantage, other basic fac- 
tors that contribute to the 
unexcelled performance of 
Lamb Electric Motors are 
thorough engineering, exact- 
ing manufacture and rigid 
testing. 


Because of their reputation 
for outstanding performance, 
Lamb Electric Motors are 
being teamed up with more 
and more of America’s lead- 
ing products. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENT, OHIO 


Pt Ot 


Shaded pole motor for hair dryers; 
adaptable to other fan applications. 





Light-weight universal motor with 
efficient spur gear speed reducer. 





Base-mounted explosion-proof air- 
craft geared fuel transfer pump motor. 


Electuc 


SPECIAL APPLICATION , 7. 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOORS 












to the equivalent of five years of heat 
cold, rain, wind. If the tests are su 
cessful, the process will be made pub] 
without patent or fee. 


CATALYTIC GAS PROCESS 

Catalytic cracking—long a standa 
process in the oil industry—has gone t 
work in gas production. It is being us: 
to add to load capacity to meet hea 
winter demands. The first commerci 
cracking plant is already in operation f 
the Long Island Lighting Co., at Rive 
head, N. Y. Similar plants are to b 
built at Reading, Pa., by Consume: 
Gas Co. and at Harrisburg, Pa., by Ha 
risburg Gas Co. 

Cracking gas thermally is an ok 
story. But the catalytic process is new 
Much of the credit for the research go« 
to the American Gas Assn. ‘The present 
commercial unit is a full-scale expansio1 
of A.G.A.’s pilot plant at Chester, Pa 

The process starts with a hydrocarboi 
vapor that has propane as its base stock 
Mixed with air and steam, it ris 
through a catalyst bed and is split int 
lower hydrocarbons (mainly methane 
to form a blue gas. The gas is coole 
and washed and enriched with mor 
hydrocarbon vapor. 

Depending on price and availabilits 
a variety of fuels could be used fo: 
cracking. In addition to propane, they 
include butane, low-octane straight run 
gasoline, wild or drip gasoline. 


RECEIVES McGRAW AWARD 
Earl O. Shreve this week received the 
James H. McGraw Award Manufacturers 
Medal for 1947. Shreve is vice-president ot 
the General Electric Co. and president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
The medal was awarded during the winter 
convention of the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Assn. in Chicago. Shreve got it for 
contributing to “the welfare and progress” 
of the electrical manufacturing industry. 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 


V 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women Believe In. Wore women buy Ladies’ Home Journal, 





because women are more actively interested in a magazine edited especially for them. 
Their preference emphasizes the more useful, influential purpose the Journal serves in their lives. 
pur} 


That’s why, if women buy your product, or influence its purchase, you can tell 


more women, so much more effectively, in Ladies’ “"" JOURNAL 


Bought by nearly a MILLION MORE women than any other magazine 


*Monthly OR weekly, with audited circulation. 
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WHAT’S THE ACTUAL 
COST OF 


US 


REC OY Eats 


Accurate reckoning 


naturally must include long-range 
operation and maintenance costs. 
A good number of Buell installa- 
tions, ina wide range of industrial 
uses, have been serving for 10 
years with next to no maintenance. 
Operating costs are low with 
mechanical simplicity; no moving 
parts. Buell design eliminates plug- 
ging. And efficiency is high, be- 
cause of the patented van Tongeren 
‘shave-off’. The Buell dust recovery 
system may mean real economy 
to you. Skim the facts or study the 
details in the new 32-page catalog. 
Write: Buell Engineering Company, 
60 Wall Tower, New York 8, N. Y. 





Engineered Efficiency in 


DUST RECOVERY 








Power Maker 


Packaged turbine hydroelectric plants 
to supply electricity for farms, work 
projects, and sawmills are produced by 
Northwest Machine Works, 1727 S.E. 
11th Ave., Portland, Ore. 

The turbine requires from 20 to 150 
ft. differential between water level sup- 
ply and turbine to deliver 5 to 67 hp. 
It produces alternating current at 
standard voltage. Three runners (vaned 
wheels) in different designs are available 
to give maximum power with a mini- 
mum amount of water. 

A vacuum drive protects nonfriction 
bearings from water and dirt. There are 
no packing glands to be affected by 
abrasives in the water. The turbine is 
connected directly to the generator 
through a coupling that supports the fly- 
wheel. Speed of the turbine is regulated 
through dials built into the governor. 

The turbine, called Triad, can also be 
used as a standby unit for radio stations, 
hospitals, and theaters. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Easy-Fix Fixture 


Changing fluorescent tubes or clean- 
ing reflectors on ceiling fixtures has long 
been a top-of-the-table or a stepladder 
job. Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 Wash- 
ington Blvd., St. Louis, brings it down 
to earth with Guth-Lite, a fixture that 
works with a jacknife hinge. The en- 
tire reflector assembly—lamps, holders, 
starter switches, and_ballasts—swings 
down for servicing. 

The fixture is made in two distinct 
parts: a fixed ceiling plate or channel, 
and the movable reflector assembly. A 


NEW PRODUCTS 














special rod opens a latch hook on th: 
bottom of the fixture. The assemb)\ 
then drops slowly, counter-balanced b 
a reeled-spring. As soon as the fixture 1 
opened, the electric current cuts off 
automatically. 

Installation, according to the manu 
facturer, is simple and fast. The fixtur 
is made in two 40-watt and two 100) 
watt sizes. 


e Availability: May 1. 


Easy-Form Latex 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Clev: 
land, Ohio, has another entry for its 
line of plastic resins. This time it’s 
Geon Latex 31X, a liquid that can b« 
converted into finished products with 
out hot air. 

The company says the latex can b« 
used to make water paint with a wate: 
proof film that drys at room tempera 
ture. Other uses: packaging foods. 
protective coverings for fruits and veg: 
tables, and adhesives. 

The latex is said to be flexible, odo: 
less, and grease-resistant. It will not 
burn, sticks easily to paper, wood, Fiber 
glas, and textiles. Goodrich won’t mak 
finished products out of the material 
plans to sell the latex to other manufa 
turers. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Sharp-Eyed Lens 

A new, sharper lens for 16mm 
movie-making comes from Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. The 
25-mm. f/1.4 lens, called the Kodah 
Cine-Ektar, is recommended by East 
man for advertising and promotiona 
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Has your packaging department discovered the 


“60=-SECOND”’ MINUTE? 


UPPOSE your packaging department could get... 
S in 60 seconds ...the production they're now get- 
ting through filling machines in 63, 64 or 65 seconds. 
Would that be worthwhile? Figure out what it would 
mean per hour, per day, per week. 


Making high speed filling machines do more work 
per minute—through Precision-Engineering——is some- 
thing we’ve been specializing in for a long time, here 
at Gardner-Richardson. 


Some of the largest users of folding cartons in the 
country are well aware of this. They've seen what 


happened when Gardner-Richardson teamed up with 
their operating men to step up filling machine pro- 
duction. 


Sometimes, what looked like a trivial change has 
made a tremendous difference. In almost every case, 
Gardner-Richardson’s Precision-Engineered uniform- 
ity has been an important factor in better performance. 


We don’t promise miracles. But give us an oppor- 
tunity to study your specifications, your cartons and 
your operations. We believe we may be able to come 
up with recommendations that will have your filling 
machines “working more than the usual 60 seconds per 
minute.” Ask your purchasing or operating depart- 
ment to have a Gardner-Richardson representative call, 
It places your firm under no obligation. 






How to make more eyes 
reach tor your produet! 


You can do it with cartons of COATED 
LITHWITE!* It’s the revolutionary clay- 
coated board made in one straight-through 

operation with an exactingly level 

filmed-on coating. Whiter, Brighter. 

Holds up colors brilliantly. Rub and 

fade-resisting, Eye-catching on shelf or 

in display. 


The GARDNER-RICHARDSON Co. 


Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard 
109 Charles Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Sales Representatives in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
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your materials 


handling 


Technological advances of re- 
cent years have made giant strides 
toward greater production per 
man-hour by using worker incen- 
tives, simplified processes, more 
efficient tools, and automatic ma- 
chines. 


Reductions in production time 
have come so rapidly that today 
nearly half the activity in most 
plants is devoted to handling in- 
coming raw materials, work in 
process, and finished products. 


Reducing these handling costs 
offers the greatest single opportu- 
nity for savings. 


A Whiting Overhead Electric 





TY CRANES 





BUILDERS OF QU ALI 





Offices on Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New Pork, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and St. Louis. Agents in other princi- 
pal cities. Canadian Subsidiary: W biting Cor- 
Poration (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
Export Department: 30 Church Street, New 
York 7, N. Yi 


Crane moves loads in any direc- 
tion over the entire floor area 


without interfering with work in 
progress. It requires no aisles kept 
open, no expensive floor mainte- 
nance. 


For over 60 years Whiting has 
engineered cranes to meet the 
specific conditions in individual 
plants—planning speeds and con- 
struction to make the most efh- 
cient use of labor and investment. 
Write and ask to have our repre- 
sentative assist you in planning 
better material movement in your 
plant. Whiting Corporation, 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, 
Illinois. 


Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 


WHITING 
ros FLRANES 














films and for training shorts where p. 
ticular clarity is needed. It focus 
sharply on objects as close as 94 in. fro 
the front of the lens. 

e Availability: immediate. 
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Big Header 


Calling for a head on your beer can 
get you a head alone if the barkec; 
chooses to use a Magic Tap faucet that 
way. Like a soda-fountain fixture, thi 
faucct’s lever works backward and fo. 
ward. Pulling the lever down runs solid 
beer into the glass; pushing it bach 
brings a foamer into action that puts on 
the head. 

Product Development Co., 249 N 
Water St., Milwaukee, who makes th« 
faucet, says it will save up to 50 eight 
ounce glasses per half keg. Reasons: ni 
slosh to make a foam; no combing off 
the head; no overflow. 

e Availabilitv: 30 davs. 


Can Sealer 


An automatic machine for seaming 
the ends of square and irregular-shaped 
cans comes from Hooven, Owens, Rent 
schler Co., a division of Lima-Hamilton 
Corp., Hamilton, Ohio. The machine is 
equipped with automatic feeds, a com 
plete set of seaming parts, a motor, and 
a control. The four-head unit handles 
150 cans per min. It takes cans with 
tops and bottoms 23 in. to 44 in. long, 
12 in. to 22 in. wide. 

e Availability: six months. Fe 








Long-Life Magnet 

A new welded lifting magnet is a de- 
velopment of Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., 
5902 Maurice Ave., Cleveland 4. In 
stead of being welded on the side, the 
outer ring and top plate are welded to- 
gether on the top of the magnet. This, 
the company says, puts the weld out of 
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WHEN YOU STOP TO THINK OF IT 
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HEN a single home newspaper can bring an advertiser's 
message to the most IMPORTANT million consumers in a big 
city community — that’s rather out of the ordinary, wouldn't vou 


sav? 


The Chicago Daily News does it and to the advantage and 


profit of many an advertiser. 





ee News 
ago pally mare 
samilies Are Div In the panel at the left you will find the family incomes of 
a ‘ , b 
. he Followiné al a ; a . 
Intot ups: Daily News reader-friends. If you sold no other Chicago families 
income Gre P 
10.8% except this Daily News group you would have a very substantial 
over $7499 «og | 13.9% 
to $7. 39.6% and enviable market for your products. 
2.4% ; 
1 he total funds of these folks make a vast pool of spendable 
n 
tained by ® ‘ . , 
y conducted &X* dollars. Their needs and desires act as a spur‘to constant and 
4 surveys ily News 
ular Daily , : : ; 
ne ree, 0 valid cross varied buying. Their expenditures add up to a tremendous sales 





yo-hous 
use | volume annually. 


Unusual? Indeed, yes, when an advertiser can talk to such a 





sales-potential through only one newspaper. 


It’s Chicago’s HOME Newspaper ... The Daily News 
e+» Lhe newspaper that has won the regard of Chicago’s most IMPORTANT Million! 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 72 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
John S. Knight, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street. CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
MIAMI-HERALD BUILDING, Miami, Florida 























TODAY’S TOP 
“TRAVELING SALESMAN” 


THE VICTOR LITE- WEIGHT 


16mm SOUND MOTION 
PICTURE PROJECTOR 


PorTABLE AND COMPACT, your 
Victor Lite-Weight is the convinc- 
ing ‘‘traveling salesman” that 


sparks your sales efforts anywhere 


of available films on safety, health, 
manufacturing techniques—and use 


films for entertainment during rest pe- 


i -anytime. With your sales films, 
the Lite-Weight sells your clients 
simply, speedily and skillfully ... 
riods. Ask your nearest Victor head- 
quarters for a Lite-Weight demonstra- 


by perfect demonstration. 
Use your Victor Lite-Weight 


g Bn : ; ; 
tion or write for Victor’s new Industrial 
Folder. 


also, throughout your plant, train- 


ing your employees with hundreds 


Victor. Suimaloyriph Cupuralion 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Dept. BW-7 + Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 


New York « Chicago « Distributors Throughout the World 
MAKERS OF MOVIE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 
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na Seott tAWN ADDS BEAUTY TO ANY HOME OR FACTORY 
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damage from blows against the out 
ring. By doing away with the danger . 
cracks, the magnet stays sealed ai 
waterproof. 

The lifters are called Protecto-W ¢) 
They're produced in diameter sizes . 
39-in., 55-in., and 65-in, 

@ Availability: immediate. 


Concrete Dumper 

Blaw-Knox Co., 2042 Farmers Ban 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 1, does the pourin 
honors with a_ rectangular concret 
bucket that has air-operated roller gatc 
a controllable discharge. ‘To meet spec: 
fications of U. S. Engineers, the 6-cu 
yd. and 8-cu. yd. models are designe 
with dual buckets coupled togethe: 
Thus, the concrete can be dropped ii 
two piles without slowing the produc 
tion rate. Discharge is regulated so that 
any part of the load can be dropped in 
a particular spot. Smaller models—2-cu 
yd., 3-cu. vd., and 4-cu. yd.—can be had 
@ Availability: 16 weeks. 


Changeover Filler 
A new filling machine can be changed 
quickly to fill several sizes of containc: 
with liquid. Manufactured by MRM 
Co., 191 Berry St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
the machine handles any liquid—from 
foamy to viscous. It takes all sizes of 
mouth openings and containers from 
a fraction of an ounce through a quart 
The filler has its own motor and 
pump, and is mounted on casters. 
e Availability: immediate. 





Lawn Cropper 


Easy handling is the claim made for a 
lightweight (60 Ib.) power lawn mower 
manufactured by Gary Steel Products 
Corp., Norfolk, Va. Its engine is die- 
cast aluminum alloy, is 1-hp., gasoline 
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driven, and has a 13-in. bore, a 1]4-in. 
stroke. 

Ball bearings are sealed and lubri- 
cated. The cutting unit is a 5-in. diam- 
eter reel Which drives the wheels 
through spring clutches. Starts with a 
rope starter are quick and easy, the 
company says. 

Controls for clutch action and speed 
run through the tubular handles. Blades 
are high-chrome steel. ‘The mower has 
a cutting width of 18 in. 

e Availability: May. 


Silicone Sponge 


Silicone derivatives today come in 
various forms: resins, paints, oils, rub- 
bers (BW—Mar.29’47,p47). Latest van- 
ation: silicone sponge. 

The Connecticut Hard Rubber Co., 
407 East St., New Haven, in announc- 
ing the new development, cites several 
advantages: Its properties and flexibility 
stay unchanged over wide temperature 
ranges (500 F to —70 F); it has a low 
cost (because sponge has only half the 
weight of solid silicone rubber for the 
same bulk); it can be had in extruded 
shapes, sheets, or molded items. 

Typical industrial applications sug- 
gested are: vibration dampeners; oven 
seals; aircraft cockpit sealing. 

e Availability: immediate, on custom 
basis. 


PS. 


A lightweight anchor for small boats 
(up to 12 ft. long) comes from North- 
hill Co., Inc., 9851 Sepulveda Blvd., 
Los Angeles +5. It weighs less than 3 
Ib. Special design, however, gives it the 
holding power of a 25-Ib. anchor, the 
company reports. 

An electric etcher that is said to mark 
anything made of steel, iron, or their 
alloys is made by Ideal Industries, Inc., 
Svcamore, Ill. ~ 
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You locate in one of the world’s 
richest, most compact mass markets 
when you set up shop in Massa- 
chusetts. People within a 500-mile 
radius take home 54% of Amer- 
ica's salaries and wages, deposit 
72% of the nation’s savings. In 
1946, over 40% of all U. S. retail 
sales and 70% of all Canadian re- 
tail sales were made within this 
market. 

The Bay State itself stands sixth 
in value of retail sales per capita 
... first in value of savings de- 
posits. Most of America’s prin- 


cipal markets are within two days’ 





| Profitable Location in A MAjOR MARKET 


rail shipment ... Boston to New 
York or Baltimore is an overnight 
truck haul. And if the export phase 
of your business is important, Boston 
is the closest major American port 


to Europe, Brazil and Argentina, 





Massachusetts also offers you the famed skill 
and cooperativeness of Yankee craftsmen 
plus the nation’s finest research facilities. An 
authoritative 50-page book contains further 
Write: 
Massachusetts Develop- 
ment and = Industrial 
Commission, S- Room. 
4078, State House, 
Boston 33, Mass. 


information. 












1. SKILLED, COOPERATIVE LABOR 
2. UNEQUALLED RESEARCH FACILITIES 
3. CLOSENESS TO MAJOR MARKETS 
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To exhibit their line of famous 
fountain pens to the best advantage, 
The Parker Pen Company selected 
Michaels to produce their beautiful 
Display Cases. These cases, designed 
for Parker by Paul Ressinger, are 
ultramodern in every detail, unusu- 
ally attractive, and command im- 
mediate attention. Metal frames are 
bronze for beauty and sturdiness. 
Top quality plate glass is used, and 
special lighting effects assure maxi- 
mum visibility. The two pilasters 
extending above the counter invite 
special attention to the merchandise 
displayed therein. @ Michaels de- 
signs and builds, in any quantity, 
many types of high-quality exhibic 
cases. Manufacturers who supply 
their dealers with display cases and 
retailers who are looking for out- 
standing showcases to meet specific 
requirements, are invited to consult 
Michaels. @ Designs and prices 
submitted upon receipt of detailed 
specifications. 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE Company 
230 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


Member of the National Memorial Bronze 
Monvufacturers Association 


* 


MARKETING 








Percent Rise in Prices Over January, 1941 
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Dota: Bureau of Labor Statistics’ LIFO Inventory Price Indexes 
© BUSINESS WEEK 
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UNIT COSTS of department-store inventories in January, 1948, averaged more than 80% 
higher than in January, 1941, according to a price index computed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics that is especially designed for inventory valuation 


Retailers Need New Money 


Higher merchandise costs, higher wages, more consumer 
credit all require increase in working capital; need for war-de- 
ferred expansion and modernization demands more fixed capital. 


The disheartening lag in Easter sales 
this week (page 21) underlines a prob- 
lem that has plagued big retailers since 
the end of the war. The problem: how 
to get more money into the business. 

Postwar earnings, big as they are, 
haven’t been big enough to supply all 
the money the stores need for postwar 
operations. For the past two years, store 
executives have been casting about anx- 
iously for ways of raising new capital. 
e Working and Fixed Capital—Practi- 
cally every retailer in the country has 
been forced to increase his working capi- 
tal in the last couple of years. Price 
rises automatically tied up more and 
more money in inventory each time 
stock turned over (chart). Wages and 
other costs require more money on hand 
for current operations. Accounts re- 
ceivable keep climbing and on top of 
everything else, the danger of a sudden 
drop in business makes retailers anxious 
to keep a cushion of liquid assets ready 
for emergencies. 

And that’s only half the story. At 
the same time that working capital 
needs were climbing, retailers also found 
they had to have funds for additions to 
fixed capital. Stores had to be expanded 
and improved. Rising costs put new 


steam behind modernization and mech 
anization of stock-handling. Shifts in 
population and changes in buying hab 
its opened the way for erection of new 
stores—especially suburban outlets. 

e Two Ways—This squeeze on capital 
has produced two distinct—but some 
times overlapp:ng—trends in big-store fi 
nance: 

(1) An increasing number of stores 
have sold their real estate holdings at 
current high prices to big insuranc 
companies or other tax-exempt buyers 
Then they have rented back the prop 
erties on favorable long-term leases. ‘Th« 
agreements usually call for gradually 
diminishing rentals as time goes on. 

(2) Many stores have sold fixed-intet 
est obligations—mostly sinking-fund de 
bentures—to insurance companies, to 
banks, and, in some cases, the public 
This has increased fixed charges; but it 
has reduced the stores’ reliance on short 
term bank credit. 

e Tax Cut—Sale of real] estate not onl 
scales down the amount of capital that 
a store has tied up in fixed assets; usu 
ally it brings tax advantages as well 
Rent is tax-deductible. Many of the 
costs involved in the ownership of a 
store building are not. This is especial 
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YEARS AHEAD 


small size, silence, speed and 
simplicity NOW COMBINED 
in a really full-automatic 
calculator 


the 








ee 


It remained for Monroe to achieve this 
outstanding engineering triumph—a radically NEW 
full-automatic calculating machine whose modern 
design, remarkable flexibility and amazing speed are 
reaching standards of performance heretofore un- 
heard of. 

The MONRO-MATIC occupies only the space of a 
letterhead . . . is so light it can readily be passed from 


MON 







desk to desk. So simple to learn it is the operator’s 
preference. It has instant appeal because of its smooth 
. . one-hand 
. and the “Velvet Touch” that 


rhythmic action restful quietness . 
finger-tip control . 
never tires. 

The unusual flexibility of the MONRO-MATIC¢ 
encompasses every phase of figure work. It gives new 
meaning to TRULY automatic multiplication and 
division (can be used semi-automatically when pre- 
ferred) and is useful in straight addition and subtrac- 
tion. It is far and away the fastest handler of business 
figures ever offered and brings important operating 
economies to offices everywhere. 

The MONRO-MATIC has features and advantages 
. it is the Machine 
then decide. Call 


that are unique and outstanding . . 
of Tomorrow! See and compare 





the nearby Monroe-owned branch or write to Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


ROE 


‘orm BUSItNESS 





CALCULATING © ADDING © ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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FOR 
THIS 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


SCIENTIFIC 


Materials Handling 
fully explained 


44 iltustrated pages describing 
“Industrial Logistics—A Survey 
for Management”, 


INDUSTRIAL LOGISTICS is the sci- 


ence of assembling and handling 
materials to insure maximum 
economies in Procurement, 
Production :and Distribution. 


ACHIEVED by using Elwell-Parker 
Industrial Truck Systems to carry 
the basic containers (Boxes, 
Barrels, Bags or Bales) in mast- 
er unit loads on pallets or skids. 
An man engineers the job. 


RESULTS in Faster Production, 
Increased Safety, NEW Profits. 


“Industrial Logistics” 
is net result of Elwell- 
Parker's unequalled 
truck experience gained 
by 42 years’ service to 
300 branches of industry. 
To profit by this unique 
knowledge send for your 
booklet now. The 
Elwell-Parker 
Electric Com- Em 
pany, 4535 St. 

Clair Avenue, 

Cleveland 14, 

Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


Industrial Trucks 


Since 1906 


Power 





BEFORE 1947 
Allied Stores, virtually all properties 
Bamberger, Newark, N. J 
Bullock's, L. A. . 
Gimbel, Phila 
Gimbel, Pitts 
Goldblatt, Chicago (store). . 


Hearn, N. Y. City... 
Lit, Philadelphia 
Lytton, Chicago 
Marshall Field, Chicago 


1947-48 SALES 


Bonwit Teller, N. Y. City 
Filene, Boston 
Foley, Houston 
Hahne, Newark, N. J 
Lane, Bryant, Detroit 
Lord & Taylor 
Millburn, N. J 
Eastchester, N. Y 
Manhasset, N. Y 
*Wieboldt, Chicago 


*In the ‘‘proposed’’ stage. 


Store Company Hdats. City 


Halle Bros 
Hoving (proposed) 
Rich Stores 


Gimbel Bros 

Allied Stores 

Allied Stores 

Mandel Bros 

Marshall Field 

May Dept. Stores.........: 


*Available or revolving credit. 


Chicago 
Chicago 
St. Louis 





Goldblatt, Chicago (warehouse). ............. 


Some Recent Retail Property Sales 


Sold to 
Union College 
Aetna Life........0. oneds sane 
PORRE TAM: 55 cesccseen’ eanak 
4 colleges 
4 colleges 
Conn. General Life 
Investors 
Conn. Mutual Life...........Not Available 


$6. 250,000 
9.000 ,000 
13,600,000 
2.600 ,000 


Equitable Life 
Equitable Life 
Foley Foundation, 
Mutual Benefit 
Prudential Ins 


1947 Borrowing by Representative Stores 


Lender Amount 


Equitable Life ,600 ,000 
Prudential Life .000 , 000 
Private .000 , 000 
Public (debentures). . 
Bankers Trust ; ,000 
Equitable Life 35, , 000 
Metropolitan Life.......... ; , 000 
New York Life : , 000 
, 000 
,000 
, 000 








true if the building is tully depreciated 
on the store’s books, and no more 
charge-offs against original cost are avail- 
able. 

Sale of real estate also fitted in with 
the ideas of a number of store exeeu- 
tives who were anxious to unload in- 
efficient or outmoded plants while the 
real estate market was at its top. These 
stores jumped at the chance to turn a 
potential white elephant into cash. ‘They 
figured that they were strengthening 
their capital and at the same time in- 
creasing the flexibility of their future 
operations. 

The three-way advantage accounts for 

the rapid increase in sales of store build- 
ings during the past few years (top table, 
above). Unless there is a change in 
the tax laws or a break in the real es- 
tate market, this trend is sure to con- 
tinue. 
e Use of Funds—The money that stores 
get by selling their buildings enables 
them to reduce debt or build up work- 
ing capital. 


Allied Stores Corp., for instance, sold 
$16-million of its store real estate in 
1945. It used about half the money 
to pay off real estate mortgages. The 
rest, roughly $8-million, was used to 
strengthen the company’s working capi 
tal. 

More recently, Wieboldt Stores, Inc.. 
Chicago, indicated that it will sell its 
four store properties in Chicago to 
Equitable Life Assurance Society for 
$5,635,000 (BW —Feb.14’48,p68). It 
intends to retire outstanding mortgages 
in full, increase company investment in 
fixtures by about $2,200,000, and add 
the remainder (around $850,000) to 
working capital. This, it figures, will 
allow it to carry about $650,000 morc 
in inventories and $200,000 in increased 
receivables. 

e Buyers—T'ax-exempt institutions are 
the likeliest buyers'in a deal of this sort. 
They usually can offer a better price 
than an ordinary investor because they 
don’t have to worry about splitting their 
earnings on the property with the Treas- 
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ury. Insurance companies have been the 
buyers in the majority of deals so far. 
But colleges and other tax-exempt or- 
ganizations are beginning to come in, 
tor ast year, Federated Department 
Ae ae made a deal with its store-em- 
ployees’ foundation and with a group of 
insurance companies to sell $20-million 
of its store property (BW—Nov.15'47, 
p62 Me 

° Borrowing—Store sales, however, are 
still the exception rather than the rule. 
Most retailers who want more capital 
have to go about it in a more orthodox 
manner. 

No store manager can feel comfor- 

table these days if he is carrying a iarge 
part of his stock with a short- term bank 
loan. There is too much danger that 
the bank will get frightened and force 
him to liquidate. What the store wants 
is money that doesn’t have to be paid 
back in a hurry. 
e Few Stock Issues—If the stock market 
were not flat on its back, many stores 
would have turned to equity financing 
in the past couple of vears. As it was, 
most of those that needed to raise new 
money sold fixed-interest paper. 

It is estimated that the big stores bor- 
rowed about $150-million, over-all, in 
1947. Big borrowing deals for the year 
included Macv’s sale of $20-million de- 
bentures to the public, Gimbel’s $36- 
million debenture issue to Equitable, 
and various others (lower table, page 
SQ). 

Stores are always close-mouthed about 
discussing such deals. But officials at 
Gimbel’s said, when their debenture is- 
sue was complete, that the store had 














PACKAGED TARPS 


If attractive packaging will help sell items 
like soap and frozen foods, it ought to sell 
tarpaulins too. So figures the Foster Mfg. 
Co., New Orleans. Foster packs standard 
size tarps (up to 12 ft. by 16 ft). in two- 
color cardboard boxes for display on retail 
counters. In deference to the farmer, a 
big user of tarpaulins, the package features 
farm scenes on the cover. 
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cleaned up all its bank loans in the 
operation. 
e Modernization—All this adds up to 
big money. But it isn’t hard to see 
where the money is going. 
Modernization and expansion—face- 
lifting old downtown stores and build- 
ing new branches—is taking tremendous 
chunks of it. The big trek to trim 
suburban branches (BW—Oct.4'47,p25) 
continued all through 1947. And side 
by side with it was the trend toward 
modernization and mechanization of ex- 
isting facilities. 
e New Stores Come High—/he trek to 
the suburbs is anything but cheap. In 
1947 an average suburban store cost 
somewhere between $1-million and $5- 
million to build and equip. ‘Typical of 
1948 store expansion plans are: 


12-storv store 
($6-mil 


Halle Bros., Cleveland: 
building and two suburban units 
lion), 

Hoving Corp.: Bonwit Tcller stores in 
Chicago ($2-million), Houston ($1.3-mil- 
lion), Cleveland ($1-million 

Franklin Simon: Washington suburban 
store ($l-million), stores in several other 
citics. 

John Wanamaker: Wilmington 
suburban unit ($1]-million). 

R. H. Macy: San Francisco store ($6.5- 
million); Davison-Paxon, Atlanta ($2-mil- 
lion); Bamberger, suburban store at Morris- 
town, N. ] §$2-million), warehouse at 
Belleville, N. J. ($2-million). 

Hale Bros., San Francisco: two store units. 

Daniels & Fisher, Denver: store modern 
ization ($2.5-million). 

Hecht, Washington: five-story warehouse 
addition. 

Rike-Kumler, 
store addition. 

Bon Marche, Scattle: suburban stores ($3 
million). 

Jordan Marsh, Boston: two big small-town 
stores. 


(Del.) 


Dayton, Ohio: nine-story 


e Costs Up—Expansion 
this sort explain the rise in fixed-capital 
requirements. Now take a look at some 
of the factors that have been inflating 
working-capital needs: 

Merchandise prices are still rising. 
Most fabrics and ready-to-wear are 
priced for Easter sales 10% to 15% 
above the same period in 1947. New 
York showings of fall clothing reveal 
that prices on these lines will range up 
to 25% higher than last year. Depart- 
ment stores on the average are paying 
80% more for their merchandise than 
they did in 1941. 

Payrolls have gone up steadily, too. 

That costs big money. 
e Estimate—The break-even point for 
department store retailing rose 5% in 
1947, according to the estimates of the 
Controllers Congress of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Assn. and the higher 
the break-even point gets, the more cap- 
ital a store needs—because it must have 
a cushion to carry it through a period 
of losing operations, if necessary. 
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ined a Deming 


TURBINE PUMP 


How much is water costing YOUR 


company? 


“City water” 


was costing an eastern 


manufacturer an average of 46 cents per 


1000 gallons. As a large volume was used 


fo 
fa 
al 


r general water supply and numerous 
ctory operations, the water bills were 
armingly high. The management 


decided to do something about it. 


A 


Deming Distributor was called in for 


advice. Tests followed for underground 


water supply. Results indicated the prac- 


ticability of installing several Deming 


Deep Well Turbine Pumps. Water now 


costs that compeny an average of 6 cents 


per 1000 gallons! ’ 


More than $5000.00 is saved annually 
compared with city water costs. 


We repeat "How much is water costing 


YOUR company?" 








Write for BULLETIN 
NO. 4700-8. It shows 
and tells what Deming 
Deep Well Turbine 
Pumps are qualified 
to do for YOUR 


company. 


THE DEMING COMPANY 
530 BROADWAY © SALEM, OHIO 
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Find the man 
you want 


...as fast as you 
call his name 


Voice-paging with an RCA Sound System 
is the fastest and easiest way to locate key 
employees and visitors regardless of their 
whereabouts in the plant. 

Your message is heard in any or all parts 
of the factory and office instantly. The 
man you want is found as fast as you call 
his name. 

RCA Sound System voice-paging saves 
time . . . keeps the switchboard clear for 
outside calls... makes possible plant-wide 
broadcasts of administrative talks or an- 
nouncements . . . promotes safety in times 
of emergency. 

@ RCA work music has increased employee 
productivity in factories as much as 6 to 14 
per cent. Plant managers find it makes repeti- 
tious work go faster, decreases fatigue and 
makes for a happier group of employees. 

@ What kind of sound system is best for 
you? There is no ready-made system that per- 
fectly suits the noise level, type of buildings 
and needs of all plant layouts. RCA sound 
engineers will be glad to make a survey of 
your plant and map out a sound system pro- 
gram to fit the individual requirements of 
your organization. No obligations, of course. 
For complete details contact your nearest RCA 
Sound System distributor or write: Sound Prod- 
ucts Section, Dept. 16-C, RCA, Camden,N.]. 


SOUND SYSTEMS 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, W. J. 















































tn Canada: RCA VICTOR Company, Limited, Montreal 
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Stuart Davis 


PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN in abstract painting like this (“1863” by 
inspire lighting engineers to transform antiquated eyesores such as the . . . 


























MODERN ILLUMINATION. The Miller Co. of Meriden, Conn., effected this transition 
by lowering the ceiling and installing built-in, flush lights in abstract patterns 
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Making Art Pay 


Maker of lighting equip- 
ment sponsors exhibit of abstract 
art. Theory: Principles of design 
aresamefor modern illumination. 


[he fine arts are not strangers to 
business and industry. Many com- 
panies, among them Abbott Labora- 
tories, Container Corp. of America, 
and Pepsi-Cola Co., have long used fine 
arts for advertising and promotion. By 
last week, however, a newcomer had a 
foothold in the field. ‘Vhe Miller Co., 


Meriden, Conn., maker of lighting 
equipment and_ industrial materials, 


opened its third art show, this time in 
Akron, Ohio. 

Miller’s entry in the art world is a 

collection of 39 abstract paintings and 
nine pieces of sculpture. The collection, 
which includes works of Picasso, Gris, 
Braque, Kandinsky, and Stuart Davis, 
is scheduled to hit more than 36 cities 
before it winds up its three-year tour 
of the country. 
e Connection—W hat is the connection 
between the paintings and the opera- 
tions of a maker of lighting equipment? 
In answer, the company points out that 
architects and lighting manufacturers 
have to work with the same principles 
as the abstract painter; thus, a familiar- 
itv with modern abstract painting is 
helpful in creating effective arrange- 
ments of space, color, and pattern. 

As one simple example of abstract art 
plaving footie with a business interior, 
Miller engineers point to the job they 
did in the office of the Worcester 
(Mass.) ‘Telegram-Gazette (pictures, 
left). By lowering the ceiling and in- 
stalling fluorescent lighting fixtures in 
abstract patterns, they lent a modern 
look to an antiquated interior—and im- 
proved the illumination, of course. 
¢ Sales Help—Miller has other reasons 
for sending its picture collection on 
tour, however: Company officials feel 
the tour will provide a good way to 
assemble all the architects in a com- 
munity—by special invitation before 
public showings. While they are view- 
ing the paintings, Miller hopes to get 
this two-part message across: 

(1) Suspended ceilings and “‘trof- 
fered” lighting (lighting built into, and 
flush with, the ceiling) should be de- 
signed into a house or office building 
rather than superimposed afterwards; 

(2) Miller stands ready to supply all 
the necessary fixtures for the job. 
¢ Unusual Museum—The showing in 
Akron has another overtone of business 
significance: The Akron Art Institute is 
one of the few museums in the country 
to derive half its operating income from 
local business and industrial members. 
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COUNTING SCALES—rhese 


Toledos count large quanti- 
ties of small parts fast... 
ACCURATE. Eliminate slow 
and inaccurate hand-counting. 


OVER-UNDER SCALES—rThe 


Speedweigh saves time and cuts 
costs in packing, filling, check 


weighing. 


PORTABLE SGALES—Highly 


versatile ... these Toledos are 
world’s most widely used port- 


able dial scales. 





\ 


y 


W hether it’s weighing, counting, 
force-measuring, batching, test 
ing or any problem in weight 
fareyelaue) | Taner Wlolom colar aatte tec 
lLoledo Scales! They'll help you 
faelelaael costs, improve eyaere lira 
quality and increase production 
Send for bulletin No. 2020 


Loledo Scale Co., Toledo 12,0 











Garments by Air 


A New York forwarde; 


offers department stores a new 
service: consolidated shipments 
by airfreight. 


U.S. Packing & Shipping Co. 
been a boon to the New York City ; 
ment industry and out-of-town dep 
ment stores for two decades. Dail 
receives from 8,000 to 10,000 packa; 


Guard Against Costly Power Failures with of merchandise from garment manut 


turers. It consolidates these into freig 


. TAN DBY truck, or express shipments. 
mens e Airfreight—Last week S. A. Kr 


president of U.S. Packing, opened 


gE L e Cc T 4 3 C F L A R T % new service: airfreight consolidation. |t 

ae Pg eS works out of Kreis’ midtown termina 
‘hen power falls, usiness comes to a stan sti - D ateriais in on . eS Pee . s : 2 ; 1 

process are wasted, men and machines stand idle, lives may be the edge of the sprawling, crowd 

endangered. Prevent the disastrous effects of power failure with garment district. 

a low-cost, easy-to-install Onan Standby System. The generating Midtown Air Freight ‘Terminal, In: 

5 plant starts automatically when commercial power fails, takes nites Vea ti © p. ki rani ? 

Write for over the power load without interruption, stops automatically operates like U.S. Packing. It receiv 
Catolog when power is restored, Many models: 350 to 35,000 watts, A.C. 


packages from garment makers, poo! 
them into one shipment under one bil! 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. of lading, gets them to the airport. 


5215 Royalston Ave. . Minneapolis 5, Minn. e Charges—Kreis makes his profit on 
the haul from his terminal to the air 
port. He gets the difference between tlic 
trucker’s bulk rate and the package rat 
paid by the client. He has nothing to 
do with the airfreight charges; the air 
line bills the client directly. However, 
the department store makes a saving 


q NEW COMBINATION here. It gets the benefit of a bulk rat 
° yy 3 Sand on the consolidated shipment. 
g\\s 1 f Q, e The Previous Attempts—Garment air 


Mbt Drill 3 4 ficight consolidation has been tried be 
é ; fore in Los Angeles and Chicago, but 
eee 2 there wasn’t enough business. The big 
: ao for us Home airlines have also made unsuccessful! 
7 ad stabs at it: They couldn’t lick the gar- 
— * Fa rm ment district’s trafic jams, which mad 

truck pickup service uneconomical. 
° Shop But Kreis’ location takes care of this 
problem. Most deliveries to his terminal 
are by the manufacturers’ own hand 


ON LY trucks. This pleases the airlines, for it 


takes the problem off their hands. 
$ 00 e Trend—The airfreight movement of 
high-style apparel has been growing 
MUSA, since the war's end. F. & R. Lazarus Co.. 
AS ILLUSTRATED big Columbus department store, nov 
, : ships 3,500 Ib. of airfreight every night. 
Model 381 %' WallDrill Montgomery Ward; John Shillito Co.., 
(Wt. 5 Ibs.) Polishing Cincinnati; Ed Schuster & Co., Mil 
and Sanding Attach- waukee; and Powers Dry Goods Co., 
ments, Sturdy All-Metal Minneapolis—all Kreis customers—are 


Carrying Case. heavy air shippers. 
Kreis figures that his new service can 








Here’s a handy, all-purpose kit of tools in a convenient, well-constructed, metal carrying save thousands of dollars for the big 
case for your hobby room, tool shed, garage or shop. Ball bearing, heavy duty drill has stores. They can buy merchandise in 
enough power to bore %" holes in wood .. . ¥" holes in metal . . . sand wood or metal New York on Monday, have it on dis- 
surfaces . .. remove paint... shine shoes . . . polish brass door knobs, the family car and play Tuesday. They save on carrying in- 
infinite other uses. ventory, possible overnight _ styl 

See this kit at your local dealer—wurite for his name and address today changes. And they can beat the com 
petition from cheap imitations—which 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 7768 South Chicago Avenue sometimes get into competitive shops 
Chicago 19, Illinois almost as quickly as the original models 
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—— NOTICE! —__ 
A New Service 
FOR KANSAS CITY HOUSWIVES - 


WASHER & IRONER 
— SERVICE— 


We Deliver These Machines to Your Home in the 
Morning and Pick Thom Up the Seme Evening! 
Within @ Radivs of 25 Miles 


4 tol yourssll with (4) Save time .. . Save 
id money... Stay out of z 





4 per day 
THOR AUTOMAGIC GLADIRON. . $1.50 per day 


rie Se Paine Beez 6 oe 
New WASHING and IRONING 
PE! 


N TODAY! 


PASSLER APPLIANCE Co. 


4306 East 27th St. ARmour 1498 
KANSAS CITY, MO 


@ RENTAL RATES @ 
[rage xasne ; . $2.00 
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PROMOTION of Thor appliances counts 
on this: Satisfied renters are good buyers 


Rent ‘em, Sell ‘em 


Electrical appliances get 
boost from home rental service. 
Thor Corp. and dealers hope 
plan will boost sales. 


Some of the bloom is off the electri- 
cal appliances business. Most retailers 
now hold adequate inventories of major 
appliances. Except for a few still scarce 
items like automatic toasters, the days 
of easy selling have ended, the National 
Electrical Retailers Assn. admitted last 
week, 

Manufacturers, distributors, and _ re- 
tailers are well aware of this fact. So 
they are polishing up sales promotion 
schemes. One that is attracting atten- 
tion is a variation of the old ‘‘free trial” 
idea. Advertised by dealers of ‘Thor 
Corp. washers and ironers, it offers to 
rent these appliances to customers on a 
daily or weekly basis. 

lhor officials don’t talk much about 
this promotion, call it “experimental.” 
But at least one appliance dealer—Pass 
ler Appliance Co. of Kansas City—says 
that it works. Here’s how: 

Thor pays for 50% of the advertising. 
Passler offers the washers at a daily 
rental of $2, the ironers at $1.50. Ma- 
chines are delivered in the morning, 
picked up the same evening. ‘The first 
three weeks in which Passler made the 
offer, he put out 75 washers and 25 
Gladirons (the trade name for the ‘Thor 
ironer). About 25 sales resulted. 

Once a rental machine is in the 
home, Passler finds it easier to make a 
sale. One cogent sales argument: A 
housewife doing a washing once a week 
pays about $8 a month for a rented 
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Industries Served by 


TAFT-PEIRCE: 


9. VENDING MACHINES 





The Strange Case of "Madame President” 
who left her stamp on this industry 


It turned out not only that the president of this company was no 
gentlemen (a shock in 1907) but that she was the inventor and 
business manager of a formidable product which looked like an 
up-ended bronze sarcophagus. But it turned out to be the first 
commercial stamp-vendor approved by the U. S. Post Office. 


Taft-Peirce Contract Service Engineers sin:plified the mechanism, 
designed the tools and turned out the first production lots. And 
since then Taft-Peirce has helped to iron the production kinks 
out of coin machines of every conceivable type — some of them 
plainly direct descendants of the invention of Madame President. 


Since then, too, T-P has helped to design, tool, and produce 
other familiar landmarks of the American scene, such as automo- 
biles, aircraft, bottles, business machines, fabrics, foods, guns, hats, 
machine tools, razors, tires, typesetting machines, vending and 
voting machines, washing machines, watches, and zippers. 


What’s your product—and your problem? No matter what it is, 
it’s within the scope of Taft-Peirce Contract Service. Write for a 
copy of Contract Division Bulletin C47 to The Taft-Peirce 
Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 





TAKE [Tf TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing — 
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Railroad facilities for 10,300 cars. These pre- 
vent congestion where congestion might 
paralyze freight movement and bring disaster 


No lighterage, no drayage. No charges, no 
hazards of delay or damage which these 
entail. Shipments go direct from car to ship 
—ship to car. Chesapeake & Ohio rails run to shippers. 
alongside ship. 


Strategic location. Through this port ship- 
Large, efficient piers. Four of these are mer- ; ments flow by the shortest route between 
chandise piers, providing an aggregate of * Europe and many large American produc- 
tion and distribution centers. By shipping 
via Newport News you save money on 
freight rates from midwest and south. 


500,000 square feet of covered floor space, 
all sprinkler-protected. All have wide aprons, 
and wide, high doors to aid fast ship loading 
and unloading. All have depressed tracks 
down the center, and tracks on the aprons. 


foe bed andl Cconamgy Ahigo Vie Neuiboa; News 





NEWPORT NEWS 


IS A GOOD PORT FOR SHIPPERS 


34 million cubic ft. of warehousing. 113 ware- 
house units in the Newport News area 
provide storage capacity for 10,000 carloads 
of freight at moderate handling, storage and 
insurance rates. 


Efficient handling equipment. Hundreds of 
skilled and willing employees work at the 
C&O piers with a full complement of cranes, 
hoists, conveyors, pipe lines, trucks, tractors, 
trailers and other equipment to aid rapid, 


safe handling of every type of freight. 


Rail connections. A web of rails connects piers, 
warehouses and Chesapeake & Ohio lines. 
More than 5,000 miles of C&O track tie up 
with other lines to reach every corner of 
the continent. 


Coordinated facilities protect shipments, pre- 
vent delays, keep charges at a minimum, 
make it easy, convenient, economical for 
shippers to use this port. Originated in its 
entirety. as a Chesapeake & Ohio project, 
Newport News is part of the C&O pattern 


for modernizing rail-and-sea transport. 


The World Commerce Department of the Chesapeake & Ohio system is fully equipped to help exporters, 
importers, forwarders and ship operators on all problems related to rail and ocean shipping of foreign 


and intercoastal freight. 


If you have a problem, contact G. C. Marquardt, General Manager, World Commerce Department, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., or any C & O representative. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 




















Handling Bales with 
BAKER TRUCK proves more 


profitable than “manhandling” 


Excerpt of Letter from The 
American Thread Company 


No matter what type of mate- 
rial you handle in your plant, 
you can cut intraplant trans- 
portation, storage or carload- 
ing costs with Baker Trucks. 
Call your nearest Baker repre- 
sentative or write us direct. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker-Raulang Company 
2164 WEST 25TH STREET e CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Lid. 


Member: Electric Industrial Truck Association 
a - a 2aR% 


Baker inpustriat TRUCKS 











machine; she can buy one for $' 
month on the instalment plan. A | 
dle here is the down payment. 1] 
amounts to about $25 on the $129 
washer, less on the Gladiron. But P 
ler applies a few weeks’ rental agai 
the down payment. 

The owner, John A. Passler, or 
wife goes along on most deliveries 
show housewives how to use the ap) 
ances. This gives them an easy open: 
for sales talk. 


Hercules Boosts Sales 
Of Cotton-Pest Poison 


The market for agricultural insecti- 
cides is booming. Last week Hercules 
Powder Co. had a good example of 
that: By July 1, thinks Hercules, it will 
produce enough ingredients for 30-mil- 
lion Ib. of its new Voxaphene. Selling 
it is no problem. All the ‘loxaphenc 
that can be made in 1948 is spoken for. 

Hercules will not market ‘Toxaphene 
directly to farmers (who will use it 
mainly on cotton). Instead, Hercules 
will sell other manufacturers the bas 
material (chlorinated camphene, d¢ 
rived from turpentine). The manufac 
turers will mix it with ingredients to get 
a 20% ‘Toxaphene dust, sell it for 
around 14¢ to 17¢ a Ib. retail. 

e Campaign—Plugging the insecticide 
are advertisements in farm and news 
magazines and papers. 

Another Hercules promotion is the 
publicizing of some tests on 13 cotton 
growing farms. Untreated fields yielded 
318 Ib. to 2,474 Ib. of cotton per acre; 
fields treated with Toxaphene yielded 
541 lb. to 3,342 lb. The new dust is 
on the recommended list of eight cot 
ton states. 

Some companies who are buying the 
concentrate from Hercules: U. S. Rub 
ber (Naugatuck Chemicals Div.) and 
Stauffer Chemical, New York; Chip 
man Chemical, Boundbrook, N. J.: 
Sherwin-Williams, Cleveland; Chap 
man Chemical, Memphis; Epting Dis- 
tributing, Leesville, $. C.; and Tyner 
Petrus, Monroe, La. 


P.S. 
Lever Brothers Co. has added to its 


cosmetics business by acquiring the 
Luxor trademark and goodwill from At 
mour & Co. (Lever bought Harrict 
Hubbard Ayer, Inc., last year). Luxor 
grosses up to $2-million annually, wil 
come into Lever’s Pepsodent division 

In Los Angeles, Earl (“Madman” 
Muntz said he was leaving the used-ca! 
business (where he gained profits and 
notoriety through his unorthodox pub 
licity methods). Muntz’s next projec! 
is establishment of a retail chain of 
stores to sell television sets. 
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FINANCE 





Bank Mergers in the Air 


Two New York deals now under way point up what may be 
a coming trend to fewer, bigger banks. Declining earnings are the 
main reason for combinations now in the making. 


In Manhattan, two major bank con- 
solidations are now in the works—the 
normal quota of such deals in New 
York City for a 10-year period. Financial 
circles are asking: “Is this a trend?” 

Chief reason for such steps being 
taken now is that bank earnings, due 
to low money rates and ever mounting 
costs, have been sliding for some 
months (BW—Jan.31’48,p62). The 
market value of bank stocks has coasted 
with profits. Most issues have now 
reached levels far under their book 
value. 

Shareholders at more than one recent 
annual bank meeting have been de- 
pressed by the reports on 1947 accom- 
lishment and 1948 outlook. And they 
ave started to ask openly this question: 

“Why don’t we liquidate and get out 
of the banking business?” 
e Starter—This kind of thinking has 
led some banks to consider merging 
with, or selling out to, larger banks less 
perturbed by the earnings slump. 


Uhe move in that direction got off to 
a good start in mid-February. Chemical 
Bank & ‘Trust Co.—twelfth largest of 
the nation’s billion-dollar banks—said it 
had about completed arrangements to 
buy out its much smaller Wall Street 
neighbor, the Continental Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Last week came more news: that a 
merger of the venerable Bank of New 
York and the Fifth Avenue Bank, staid 
old independent, had reached the in- 
formal agreement stage. Persistent  re- 
ports of similar deals in the making be- 
tween large and small banks are going 
the rounds. 

e Bad News?—here are plenty of peo- 
ple who didn’t like the news. To them, 
the “independent” bank has been a 
major factor in the health of the U. S. 
economy. For one thing, it has meant 
plenty of competition. Perhaps more 
importantly, individual banks have been 
able to use their own judgment on local 
credit risks; they haven’t been hampered 














William Gage Brady, Jr. 











W. Randolph Burgess 


Top-Level Shifts at National City Bank 


Directors of the National City Bank of New 
York last week named William Gage Brady, 
Jr., to be chairman of the board. He steps 
up from the presidency to fill the post left 
vacant by the death of Gordon S. Rent- 
schler Mar. 3. At the same time, the bank’s 
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directors named W. Randolph Burgess to 
be chairman of the newly created executive 
committee. Burgess’ former position was 
vice-chairman of the board. Howard C. 
Sheperd, senior vice-president of the bank, 
steps up to the post of president. 








Sales Executives: 





Do you havea 
“WORRY LIST’? 


Most sales and credit man- 


agers do. And usually their 
biggest worry is how to in- 
crease sales without increas- 
ing credit risks. 

Here may be the solu- 
tion you's e been looking 
for. Have your distributors 
arrange a bank loan on their 
unsold merchandise, right 
where it stands, using our 
warehouse receipts as secur- 
ity. Then, they can pay cash 
for their purchases, and your 
company won't tie up large 
sums of money in outstand- 


ing accounts. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS, 
USE THE COUPON BELOW 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


50 Broad Street, New York 4, New York 


I 
I 
l Please send me booklet “Profits on your 
{ Premises’ which tells how distributors can 
| borrow on inventory. 

| a ee wee 
I 

I 


Name of your company 


Address Mega edits 


| 


Your name and title 
BW -3-20-48 
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The IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE 
For FASTER STENCIL CUTTING 


Your shipping operation needs the 
| speed and accuracy made possible 
by the eight exclusive Ideal features 
| . -- Automatic Carriage Action elim- 
i 






inates stencil fumbling... Visible 
cutting safeguards against “blind” 
errors... Minimum margins saves 
25% on stencil board. 


Send for the facts on 
better shipping with the 
@ Ideal Stencil Machine. 


STENCIL MACHINE 60) 
100 lowa Ave. * Belleville, II!’ 
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NEW YORK 
OFFICE 


FOR AS LITTLE AS 


sq Be MONTHLY 









List YOUR NAME and PHONE 
NUMBER in the New York Tele- 
phone Directory. Enjoy every ad- 
vantage of a New York Office 
staffed by able, competent tele- 
phone secretories. 

We answer your colls—24 hours 
a day. We act as your secretary, 
answer questions, quote prices, 
note and forward leads, etc. 

















You have a prominent and dis- 
tinctive Fifth Avenue address op- 
posite Radio City—ideal for mail 
and ‘phone inquiries. 

For a superior Telephone Message 
Service of any kind—WRITE TO. 
DAY for further particulars. 














TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, INC. 


J. J. Freke-Hayes, President 
595 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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by distant headoffice verdicts. This 
flexibility, the dissenters say, is the 
reason for the country’s record-making 
industrial growth. To back up their 
argument, they point to the plight of 
other nations where a few large bank 
chains have for years held the reins on 
corporate financing. 

‘They argue too that if the bigger 
banks swallow up enough of the Be 
ones, it will be much easier to national- 
ize the domestic banking system. Such 
a deal doesn’t seem in the cards at the 
moment. But it has had advocates in 
the past. And bankers have no illusions 
that it mightn’t crop up again—in more 
violent form. 

e Orthodox Merger—Merger of the 
Bank of New York and the Fifth Ave- 
nue Bank will follow orthodox lines: 
that is to say, via the customary ex- 
change of stock. The result will be an 


institution with deposits of around S° 
million, capital funds of $34-milli 
and close to $475-million of resourc 
Under this setup the merger ba 
would rank as the nation’s thirty-th; 
largest commercial bank. 7 

The merger bank will be called Ba 
of New York-Fifth Avenue Bank. It y 
keep the charter of the Bank of Ni 
York—an institution which was found 
by Alexander Hamilton in 1784, a: 
which is proud of being the oldest bai 
in the nation operating under its ori 
inal name. 

Bank of New York stockholders wi 
receive one share of stock in the merge 
institution for each share of stock tha: 
they now hold. Vifth Avenue Ban} 
shareholders will fare much better. Th« 
will receive new stock on a four-for-on 
basis. 

Before the merger is official, it must 
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Curbside Banking Done With Mirrors 


This twist to drive-in banking puts the 
teller under the curb. He transacts busi- 
ness with his customer on street level 
through a bullet-proof kiosk. It houses an 
elevator, a periscope, and a two-way loud- 
speaker. A flap, normally locked, is opened 
and closed by raising and lowering the ele- 
vator controlled by the teller. The cus- 
tomer puts his deposit on the elevator 
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platform, which is then lowered to the 
teller’s desk. Originator and distributor of 
the Curb Teller is Duplex Electric Co., New 
York City. The American National Bank 
of Portsmouth, Va., has the only unit in 
use to date. It was installed seven years 
ago. The war held up further production 
of the Curb Teller, but Duplex says the 
units are available now. 
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i After a fons pe i. late 
to wish youd had good advice 


about your business insurance 





: é ( You can’t change your policies after you’ve 
lost a ship or watched your factory burn. The 
y time to be sure is now. So give your insurance 
q the attention it deserves before it’s too late. 
a Don’t be satisfied with superficial advice or 
: “just any broker.” Look for a well equipped 
\ organization — with experience, man-power, 
: knowledge of insurance contracts and markets, 





| P claim collection, loss control and other serv- 
| ; JOHNSON & HIGGINS ice departments, and freedom to buy in the 








INSURANCE BROKERS open market from one insurance company or 

; many. @ Here at J&H we try to live up to that 

F 63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 mans : : - : 

: description. And our ideal is to identify our- 
he ‘: NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO selves with our clients’ interests at every step 
of LOS ANGELES DETROIT CLEVELAND re 
ol ‘ PHILADELPHIA _— PITTSBURGH BUFFALO of the way. With lives and property at stake, 

4 SEATTLE VANCOUVER WINNIPEG + has . ; 
nk ONT WRAL gehen aaieuing that’s a big job and an important one. If you 
= would like to discuss its possible application 
ars : ° . 

Aq to your business, phone or write us today. 
he 


BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1845 
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Look .. . No Hands! 


It’s simple to get a drink from Order from your General 
the new foot-pedal G-E Water Electric dealer. General Electric 
Cooler. Costs so little to Company, Air Conditioning 
operate, too...onlya few cents Department, Section W8863, 
a day in the average office. Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








Water Coolers 








Thinking of building 
a Plant in Canada? 


...then it may prove of long-term value to you to get 
in touch with a Bank which through its 540 branches 
across Canada is in a position to know where it 
should be located. 

Many American corporations have found it to their 
advantage to enlist our help in establishing new plants 
or branches in Canada. Inquiries are cordially invited. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


540 Branches Across Canada 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE, SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


lemme re 5 th ER es ITE 





have the approval of the stockholde , 
and of New York State Superintend 
of Banks, Elliott V. Bell. But no o 
looks for a hitch. 

e Unorthodox Merger—The Chemic 
Continental Bank deal would fol), 
highly unorthodox lines. That suggest 
transaction, which has already been a 
proved by state banking authoriti 
would involve no exchange of stoc 
Instead, if the mezger of the two ban} 
goes through as it has been planned 
will put Continental Trust stockholdc 
out of the commercial banking busine 
entirely. 

What the Chemical Bank proposes t 
do roughly is to acquire all the assets « 
Continental and assume its liabilities; i: 
would pass over to Continental shar 
holders the cash equivalent of Cont 
nental capital, surplus, and undivide: 
profits accounts, plus a sweetener of $ 
per share. In other words, in return fo 
selling the business, Continental stock 
holders would be given slightly mor 
than the present book value of thei: 
shares. 

A special stockholders’ meeting is 

slated for Apr. 12 to consider the offi 
What action it will take remains to be 
seen. But the general feeling is that the 
move will win the 66%% approval 
that is needed to put the merger plan 
through. 
e Stock Prices Down—There’s sound 
reason for this feeling. It has been many 
a month since Continental stock has 
sold at levels close to its liquidating 
value. Last year, the price range for the 
shares in over-the-counter trading ran 
$18.75-$14.50; the book value in the 
bank’s 1946 year-end statement was 
$23.76. Early this year, the price trend 
continued down—until Chemical’s offer 
was announced. Since then, the stock 
has moved up somewhere near its book 
value. 

In recent months other bank stocks, 
including those of Manhattan’s largest 
banks, have drifted as low as 30% to 
40% under their book values. Early this 
week, for example, bidders were offer- 
ing $260 for Guaranty Trust Co. shares: 
book value at 1947 year-end was $360. 
Chase National shares—with a book 
value of $43.52—were bringing bids of 
$35. Bankers Trust stock had a book 
value of $50.25; bidders were offering 

37.50. 

Thus far the postwar decline in bank 

earnings has hit smaller banks harder 
than it has the big ones. Chemical’s 
earnings in 1947 dropped 10% below 
their 1946 levels; Continental’s fell 
15% below 1946. 
e More to Come?—The big question 1s 
whether, as a way out, more of the 
smaller banks will look favorably on 
mergers. Bankers agree that such a 
move hasn’t become a trend yet. But 
at this point, they are keeping their 
fingers crossed. 
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Bank Pay Boosted 


Illinois Bankers Assn. told 
its members they should pay 
more to get and keep good men; 
332 have already complied. 


Bankers everywhere are aware today 
of an increasingly serious personnel 
problem: Bank salaries are lagging be- 
hind average income movements; banks 
have a tough time attracting and hold- 
ing top-flight personnel; banks have got 
to "do something about it. 

Almost three years ago, the Illinois 

Bankers Assn. recognized the problem, 
and set out to deal with it. In 1945 it 
organized a committee on banking per- 
sonnel. Originally the committee. was 
charged with the study of incentive and 
security plans; but committee members 
quickly decided that the immediate and 
vital problem was pay raises. “We'll 
worry about pénsion plans later,” one 
banker said. “What our employees want 
to see is what we put in their pay en- 
velopes.”” 
e Success—Last week association officials 
drew a sigh of relief. ‘They felt that the 
major part of their task was completed. 
A survey showed that 332 out of 394 
replying banks outside of Chicago had 
raised salaries in the past year; most of 
them had used the recommendations 
of the association committee in full or 
in part in making the adjustments. Sal- 
ary increases of 20% were not un- 
common. 

At the same time, I.B.A. could con- 
gratulate itself on two other aspects of 
the project. ‘The association had been 
the first state banking group to take the 
bull by the horns and tackle the difficult 
problems of bank personnel. In 
dealing with this touchy problem— 
touchy because some banks felt that no 
outside counsel, even from their own 
association, was needed in their rela- 
tions with their emplovees—the 1.B.A. 
committee minced no words. It gave 
member banks tangible dollar-and-cents 
recommendations, based on carefully 
prepared studies. 
¢ A Responsibility Factor—““We were 
aware that bank personnel had been un- 
derpaid, especially when the responsibil- 
ity of bank employees is taken into ac- 
count,” Harry C. Hausman, secretary 
of the I.B.A., says. “In addition, the 
opportunities for advancement in many 
banks were not as good as they should 
have been. Adjustments had to be 
made if we wanted to attract top- caliber 

persons to the banking profession.” 

The association was also aware that 
its program was an especially ticklish 
one in that it might afford ammunition 
to union organizers. ““We weren’t wor- 
ried too much about unions, however,” 
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\ JOHN DEERE 





qe 1911, when the Dain Manufacturing Com- 
pany, now the John Deere Ottumwa Works, first 
ran up the leaping deer banner to become part of one 
of the oldest — one of the foremost — implement manu- 
facturers in the world, the John Deere organization has 


been one of our good neighbors in Iowa 


Confirming its faith in the Hawkeye State, Deere 
purchased the Waterloo Gasoline Engine Company in 
1918. That plant, widely expanded, is now the John 
Deere Waterloo Tractor Works, reputedly the largest 


single unit tractor factory in the world. 


“Pleasant relations in Towa. the location in the heart 
of agricultural America, proximity to materials and 
market,” according to Mr. Charles Deere Wiman, presi- 
dent of Deere & Company, were important determining 
factors in establishing one of the nation’s newest and 
most modern plants — the John Deere Dubuque Tractor 
Works — on a 739 acre plot edging the Mississippi River 
at Dubuque. 


In its postwar plans, the Deere organization has reaf- 
firmed its faith in Towa by acquiring the Des Moines 
Ordnance plant at Ankeny. In this huge plant, conver- 


sion to peace time manufacturing is well under way. 


You are invited to investigate Iowa's rich market, 
bountiful raw materials and its friendly attitude toward 


new industries. 
To interested i this valuable reference book contain- 
ing a complete picture of industrial opportunity in lowa i is avail- 
able upon request. included are vital i on 
existing industry, agriculture, row materials, markets, trans- 
portation ond living conditions. Write for your free copy now 
end see how you can profit by bringing your plant to IOWA! 
Address: 762 Central National Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa. 




















CLARAGE FAN 


Chicago, like hundreds of other American 
cities—probably yours included—has 
registered a noticeable preference for 
the A-1 quality of Clarage equipment. 

You'll find Clarage installations in 
Chicago in the Stevens Hotel, the Sher- 
man, Illinois Bell Telephone, Equitable 
Life, Sanitary District of Chicago, Puliman 
Company, and Northwestern University, 
to mention a few. 

Yes, the nation over, wherever air 
handling and conditioning is required, 
there's a growing interest in the long- 
lasting economy of the equipment which 
Clarage builds. 


Call in a Clarage application engineer... 
consult your phone book for local branch 
office address, or write us at Kalamazoo, Mich, 








R.C.Allen 


— , Business Machines 


yr give you more 
for your money 


electric statement machine 
Speeds collections and reduces 
accounts receivable 
¢ Adds, subtracts, and multiplies 
¢ Subtracted items print in red 
¢ Keyboard calendar prints dates 


¢ Adds seven columns with date, 
nine columns without date 


e Eye-line visible dials 

© Automatic clear signal 

© Full, flexible, highspeed keyboard 
© $2" movable carriage 

© Tabulator stops, variable line spacer 
© Motorized total and sub-total keys 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


681 Front Street, M.W.° Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
ADDING MACHINES - 10-KEY ELECTRIC CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 





Hausman said. “The loyalty of Ilin 
bank employees has been conclusiy 
demonstrated over the years. 

e Salary Survey—As a starter fo: 
project, the committee surveyed 
salary ranges of Illinois banks. It 

a questionnaire to 750 banks, receiy 
replies from about 75% 

I'he low salaries seported, especial 
in the smallest communities, shock 
the committee. In some five pers 
banks in towns of less than 2,000 f 
example, the highest paid emplovec 
ceived $1,620 a year; the annual sala 
for savings tellers in cities from 10,0! 
to 20,000 population averaged from S|, 
636 to $1,949. 

e First Recommendations—The coi 
mittce then sent a letter to the board 
of directors of every I1.B.A. membx 
bank outside Chicago, telling them 
sults of the survey. The letter concluded 

“No member of a bank’s staff, execu 

tive officer or messenger, should bx 
placed at a disadvantage merely becaus: 
he has chosen banking as a career. . . . 
The replies |to the questionnaire] indi 
cate that many banks, large and small, 
have been able and have seen fit to com 
pete with other industries in the mat 
ter of taking care of their employees 
during this period of rapidly increasing 
wages and cost of living. If some banks 
can do it, all banks can.” 
e Competition—Next, the committec 
undertook a study of salaries paid out 
side the banking field for jobs compara 
ble to various bank positions. From this 
survey, a schedule of suggested mini 
mum salaries for officers and other per 
sonnel of Illinois banks was prepared 
The original salary questionnaire had 
shown that the average paying and re 
ceiving teller in towns of 30,000 to 40. 
000 received between $1,977 and $2,499 
a year; the committee suggested $2,100 
to $2,820 as a suitable range, adding 
that extra compensation should be paid 
to employees with responsibilities above 
those of the listed job. 

For bank officers, suggested salaries 
were based on the size of the bank’s de 
posits. The minimum for a senior ofh- 
cer in a bank with $25-million of de 
posits was placed at $15,000 a year; the 
figure ranged down to $3,000 for senior 
officers of banks with less than $1-mil- 
lion in deposits. 

e Second Recommendations—T'o0 be cer- 
tain that its recommendations would be 
considered at the top level, the com 
mittee embodied them in a letter to all 
of the banks, and asked that it be read 
at a directors’ meeting. The letter point 
ed to the need for a pool of potential 
managing officers in every bank. “Under 
ordinary circumstances, ” it said, “you 
will acquire and hold such high- caliber 
personnel if the salaries, benefits, and 
advantages of working for your bank 
make these superior individuals want to 
become and remain members of your 
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staff. Among the most important of the 
inducements offered the prospective and 
oresent personnel are salary and secur- 
ity. 
‘The letter, sent shortly before the 
end of last year, concluded with a strong 
nudge: “During December it is gener- 
ily customary to review salaries and 
consider other incentives. Even if your 
institution 1s among the top group, your 
committee believes that a review this 
month is in order.” 
e Incentive Study—Satisfied with the re- 
sults obtained in boosting salary ranges, 
the committee is now turning to its 
original objective: the provision of vari- 
ous incentives and benefits for bank 
employees. These include pension and 
annuity plans, various forms of insur- 
ance, bonuses, and profit-sharing plans. 
fen years ago I.B.A. set up the II- 
linois Bankers Foundation, Inc., to en- 
courage education of bank employees on 
banking subjects. The foundation has 
been dormant for some time. Now it 
is being revived; in cooperation with 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, it 
is providing retirement plans for banks 
too small to underwrite their own bene- 
fit setups. Already, more than a score 











CIVIL DEFENSE PLANNER 


Russel J. Hopley takes up his duties next 
week as director of a unit for civil defense 
planning in the National Military Estab- 
lishment—which embraces the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force under unification. He is 
president of Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., and has spent his entire business career 
in communications. He went to work for 
lowa Telephone Co. (now Northwestern 
Bell) at Fort Madison, Iowa, in 1915. After 
serving with a field signal battalion in 
France during World War I, he returned 
to Northwestern. 
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CROTTY-OPERATED EMPLOYEES’ RESTAURANT OF THE SCHENLEY 
DISTILLERIES, INC. PLANT IN LAWRENCEBURG, INDIANA, 





¢, 7 


. AS 
cored ’ says Clea Kat. 


One of Schenley’s Lawrenceburg Plant veterans, Miss Kraus is 
a Forelady in the Bottling Department. As spokesman for 2,000 
fellow workers, she says Schenley’s employee restaurant “‘is 
. adds the thoughtful observation that ‘‘Good 
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wonderful” . . 
workers deserve good food.” 

Schenley has equipped a bright and appealing cafeteria that 
seats 1,000. Crotty Brothers Industrial Feeding Service operates 
this cafeteria for Schenley; makes appetizing, nutritious and eco- 
nomical hot food available for breakfast and lunch and between- 
meal snacks for day and night workers. 

Located where eating facilities are limited, Schenley solved 
the physical problem neatly. But in so doing they discovered 
that the cafeteria contributed a plus in good labor relations, 
since employees really appreciate this consideration shown 
them by the Schenley Management. 

H. C. Phillips, Director of Industrial Relations, is proud of the 
Schenley Cafeteria and the job it is doing. And Schenley’s satis- 
faction with the Crotty Brothers Feeding Service is evidenced 
by their extension of Crotty service to their Frankfort, Kentucky, 
and Schenley, Pennsylvania, plant restaurants. 


* Froma series of case studies of in-plant feeding made by Richard- 
son Wood, Industrial Analyst. A copy of his report on management's 
opinions about employee feeding will be gladly sent free on request. 


(Rorry 


BROTHERS INC. 
OPERATING IN 15 STATES AND 39 CITIES 
137 NEWBURY STREET - BOSTON 16 - MASS. 
INDUSTRIAL RESTAURANT OPERATORS EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1930 
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HOW TO 


DISCOVER YOUR 





job-satisfaction and 
success in work you're ceally fitted for 





ARE YOU sstifling your 


Which of the 17 natural aptitudes in a job 


basic aptitudes are that won't let you exert 
canal your real abilities? This 
y new book shows you how 


to analyze your natural 
capabilities . . . helps you 
discover your valuable hid- 
den talents ... and guides 
you in choosing the pro- 
fession that insures satis- 
faction and success. 


This book shows 
the proven method 
of personal analysis 
that has helped 
thousands find suc- 
cessful careers... 
in business... in 
the professions ... 
in writing, selling, 
and scores of other 
fields, 








Just 
Out! 











By Charles V. and 
Margaret E. Broadley 


209 pages, 8 self-analysis charts, $2.75 


Here are tested methods for the scientific selection 
of the type of work that best fits your natural abili- 
ties. It lists concrete results obtained from over 
300,000 aptitude tests conducted by The Human 
Engineering Laboratory, and related representative 
case-studies of men who zoomed to success and 
happiness when they changed to positions that let 
them make the most of their natural talents. Mark 
today as the turn- 
ing point f YOUR 
life... Order your 
on-approval copy of 
this amazing book 
right now. 


SEE THIS 
BOOK 


MAIL ‘ 
COUPON 
TODAY 


10 DAYS 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK Co., INC., 
330 W. 42d St., N. Y. C. 


Send me Broadiey’s KNOW YOUR REAL ABILITIES 





for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
remit $2.75 plus a few cents postage, or return book 
postpaid 

MOMS oo cccccccccescccsccneussesbeedueeesteeseoeees tee 
BGATERS 2. covccsnccccvescreseccecseeservecsccvessuses 


esesce RW 20-48 


nada; order from McGraw-Hill ¢ € 
» Toronto 1.) 


3.25 in Ca 
Canada Lid., 12 Richmond St 








of banks in the state have established 
retirement programs through the foun- 
dation. This idea, in itself, is not new; 
it was first tried more than a decade ago 
on the West Coast and has spread 
widely. The Michigan Bankers Assn. 
is the most recent convert (BW —Feb. 
21’48,p92). 

e-Record—The new program has mate- 
tially aided employee-benefit efforts 
among the state’s banks. A recent sur- 
vey by the association showed that 229 
out of 443 banks already have at least 
one type of benefit plan; 85 more plan 
to adopt some type in the near future. 


New British Film Pact 
Cheers Hollywood 


Hollywood’s six-month embargo on 
film shipments to the British Isles has 
been lifted. The reason: a new pact 
signed last week by J. Harold Wilson, 
president of Britain’s Board of Trade 
and Eric Johnston, head of the Motion 
Picture Producers Assn. of America. 
The four-year pact is slated to start 
June 14. 

This agreement eliminates the 75% 
tax assessed since last summer on the 
English earnings of American films. 

e Provisions—Once the new agreement 
is in effect, U. S. movie companies can: 
e Withdraw up to $17-million of the 
annual earnings of U. S. films in Eng- 
land; 

e Retain all earnings from American 








showings of movies produced by Britis! 
companies; 

e Credit against their blocked sterlin; 
balances all American earnings of U. § 
films produced in Britain which hay 
been entirely financed by use of th 
“frozen” sterling balances of America 
producers; 

e Invest up to $10-million of thei 
blocked sterling balances in nonfiln 
British enterprises during the first tw: 
years the agreement is in force. Any in 
come from such investments can b< 
remitted to this country in dollars. 

e Results—How much the new agree 
ment will swell Hollywood net earning 
remains to be seen. : 

Here’s how some optimists figure it 

British-owned films could produce $§ 
million to $10-million in American 
rentals. Local showings of American 
owned, British-made productions that 
are financed by blocked sterling might 
bring in $12-million of additional in 
come annually. Income from _invest- 
ments abroad of “frozen” stezling might 
come to $1.5-million annually. 
e Rally—Movie stocks last week staged 
a bit of a rally. But investors know onl 
too well that—despite the pact—earnings 
are probably in for further declines 
(BW —Feb.7’48,p84). 

The industry is now being badly 
squeezed in its domestic operations br 
high produc \on costs and declining 
gi Be recvipts. And the so-called 
“British earnings” don’t represent ac- 
tual profits. There are taxes and a lot 
of other charges to be considered. 








To Head National Finance Group 


Samuels of Continental Casualty Co. & 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago, secre- 


Newly elected officers of the youthful Na- 
tional Federation of Financial Analysts’ 
Societies are (left to right): L. O. Hooper of 
Wall Street’s W. E. Hutton & Co., vice- 
president; Kennard Woodworth of Eaton & 
Howard, Inc., Boston, president; R. H. 





tary-treasurer. The election took place 
recently during the first annual meeting of 
the National Federation, which was organ- 


ized last May. 
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Have You Got Your 


Office Manager Buffaloed? 











Could it be that you’ve sounded off so much 
about “spending no money at this time” that 
your office manager is afraid to propose 
capital expenditures—even those that will 
result in immediate savings? Is it possible 
that, unwittingly, you have encouraged him 
to resort to such costly expedients as excessive 
overtime and the employment of temporary 
help in an effort to maintain office schedules? 


Your office manager knows that today’s work 





can’t be done efficiently with yesterday's 
methods and equipment. He knows that 
there’s only one permanent solution to the 
problem of rising office costs . . . and that is 
to modernize and mechanize your office just 
as you do your plant. 


So why not tell him that you're willing to 
spend money to save money any day in the 
week ... and that all you ask is to be shown? 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 


% 


























Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 


Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on February 27, 
1948 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 25c per share 
and is payable April 1, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 18, 1948. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable April 1, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 18, 1948. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 


February 27, 1948. 














THE Ma mavOxX company 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


Dividend 
Notice 


The Board of Directors of 

The Magnavox Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share 
on the Company’s outstanding capital 
stock, payable March 15, 1948, to 
stockholders of record March 10, 1948. 


R. A. O'CONNOR, 
President and Treasurer 
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Notice for a 
Substantial 
American Firm with 


BRITISH INTERESTS! 


American business man available for 
executive position in Britain or Ireland 
to manage, protect, develop your in- 
terests. 

Five years successful experience (also 
useful contacts) in England and three 
years elsewhere in British countries 
and on continent—various lines—espe- 
cially in fields of management, market- 
ing, advertising, research and pur- 
chasing. Now employed in U. S. b 
important British firm. 


Write or wire in confidence. 
Box 4173, Business Week 


THE MARKETS 





March 1 of Each Year Equals 100 


Mata: Dow-Jones Industrial Stock Avero 
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Month of March 
INDUSTRIAL STOCKS often stage a brisk rally after the income tax deadline 


Post-Tax Rally Hits Bump 


War scare puts damper on stock market rise that usually 
follows Mar. 15 tax deadline. Bulls still believe there'll be an 
advance, but list has some technical troubles ahead. 


This week’s war scare hit Wall Street 
just when the bulls were hoping to get 
a snappy little rally under way. It is 
still too early to say whether the news 
from Washington has spoiled the mar- 
ket’s fun entirely. But one thing is plain: 











Mi 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, ie 
MAKE A WILL 


Find out the proper way by ONLY $1. 


referring to 
“HOW ‘Oo MARE” A WILL SIMPLIFIED” 
by Parnell Callahan, 96 pages—covers the law in 48 
States. Mail $1.00 today and book will be sent postpaid, 
(Publishers of Law = wena g = Ey ce in 48 states. 
Adoption Law in 48 tes eac 
OCEANA PU BLICATIONS.. "'Depr 176 

115 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 135.3 136.4 137.7 145.4 
Railroad. 41.1 41.3 41.7 44.2 
Utility .. 65.5 65.6 65.1 76.8 
Bonds 
Industrial 119.1 118.8 119.1 122.7 
Railroad. 103.6 103.4 103.5 113.3 
Utility .. 113.2. 114.2 114.0 112.2 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 











Wall Street has decided that war talk 
is bearish. 

e Pattern—Ordinarily, the last two 
weeks of March are likely to be a good 
time for the stock market. In the first 
pat of the month, the approach of the 
Mar. 15 tax payment date throws a pall 
over Wall Street. Then, once the dead 
line day passes, the market is in a 
mood for a rebound. If the bulls have 
any strength at all, this is a time for 
them to take over. 

Last year, for instance, the industria 
average dropped about 4% _ between 
Mar. 1 and Mar. 15. Then it turned 
stronger and recovered practically al 
of its loss during the next two weck 
(chart). 

In 1946, when the bull market wa 
still under way, the rally was mor 
dramatic, The industrials got nowher 
in the first part of the month. But in 
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the two weeks after Mar. 15, they 
-sined almost 6%. 
@ What Now?—This year, the bulls 
hope to put on a similar performance, 
but the war talk cramps their style 
News that Truman was going to ad- 
dress Congress sent a wave of nervous 
selling through the list. The aircraft 
shares and one or two other supposed 
war babies had a brief flurry—but even 
that petered out when ‘Truman failed 
to call for increased armaments. 

The bulls still think they can get their 
belated rally going—provided interna- 
tional turmoil calms down a bit in the 


next week or so. But now they are run- 
ning into some technical troubles. 

‘This week’s spill brought the Dow- 
Jones industria] average down to about 
165—a scant two points above its bear 
market low of 163.12. And _ the ‘rails, 
in the neighborhood of 49, are peril- 
ously close to the 1948 low of 48.13. 
The technicians say that if the rails 
should go through ‘their downside re- 
sistance point the industrials might 
easily tumble to a new low. With the 
market as jumpy as it is, almost any bad 
news could send the averages through 
their critical points. 


How Bonds Issued in 1948 Have Acted 


Amount of 

Offering Initial Offering Current Market 
(In Millions) Price Yield Bid Yield 
$10 Central Ill. Pub. Svce. 3°xs, 1977 102.37 3.25% 102.75 3.23% 

8 Dayton Power & Light 3s, 1978.. 100.75 2.96 102.00 2.90 

15 Illinois Power 3!xs, 1978......... 100.49 3.10 100.25 3.12 

60 New York Telephone 31\xs, 1978.. 101.43 3.05 104.00 2.91 

10 Ohio Public Service 314s, 1978... 100.75 3.08 101.25 3.02 

25 Philadelphia Electric 274s, 1978.. 99.25 2.91 99.12 2.92 

15 Potomac Electric Power 3s, 1983. 100.90 2.95 102.00 2.91 

40 Southern Cal. Edison 3!xs, 1973. 102.19 3.00 104.25 2.85 

6 Tampa Electric 3s, 1978......... 100.97 2.95 100.37 2.98 


To the casual observer with no reason 
to dig under the surface, Wall Street's 
corporate new-issucs market and under- 
writers in general have had little to 
worry about lately. 

e Bright Side—Here are some of the 
reasons: 

(1) January-l’ebruary corporate flota- 
tions soared above $925-million this 
year. That’s a new-issue volume 60% 
higher than the same months of 1947— 
and even 1946, the historic underwrit- 
ing year. March, though not so sensa- 
tional in this respect, won’t turn out 
to be too bad, either. 

(2) Despite this year’s flood of new 
issues, Wall Street thus far has had no 
really sour underwriting deals. ‘There 
aren't any big unsold portions of recent 
offerings hanging over the market. And 
most of 1948’s new issues have been 
chalking up satisfactory price perform- 
ances in over-the-counter trading since 
their public offering (table). 

e Duller Side—But for the investment 
banking trade as a whole, 1948 has been 
far from enjoyable up to now. 

For one thing, only a portion of re- 
cent corporate flotations went through 
Wall Street. ‘The fact is that close to 
50% of all the new issues reported in 
the first two months of this year were 
purchased direct from issuers by life 
insurance companies and other institu- 
tional investors. Few underwriters ben- 
efited financially from such financing. 

Nor has the underwriting trade’s re- 
cent price judgment in bidding for new 
issues been as realistic as many had 
hoped. It was overbidding that played 
hob with the new issues market in 1946, 
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again in 1947. Yet there have been more 
and more instances of overbidding this 
year. 

e Consequences—Such mistakes have 
meant last-minute revisions in the pub- 
lic offering price of many new issues 
in recent weeks to insure successful dis 
tribution. ‘These hasty changes put a 
tight squeeze on profit margins—already 
narrow. ‘Thus, even though the Street 


has managed to avoid truly sour deals: 


this year, profits on much of the busi- 
ness it has “‘successfully” handled have 
proved mighty slim. 

Then, too, much of the business han- 

dled on the public new-issues market 
has been utility bonds. ‘There has been 
plenty of industrial bond or long-term 
note financing—but virtually all of it has 
been snapped up by private buvers. ‘The 
underwriting trade has lost many big— 
and profitable—issues that way. 
e Future?—If the market would take 
them, there would be a stampede to sell 
new industrial equity issues. But the 
stock market’s performance has shown 
that the public is not in a buying mood. 
So stotk offerings this year have been 
few and far between. ‘That means a 
starvation diet for underwriters; they 
make much better commissions on 
equity financing than on the high-grade 
bonds that have been their mainstay for 
so long. 

How much longer all these unsatis- 
factory factors are going to hamper the 
new-issues market is still anybody’s 
guess. People who earn their living in 
it aren’t happy over the prospects; they 
are apprehensive of what may lie ahead 
in this Presidential election year. 








BOUND FOR ROME... italy? 
New York?... Georgia? 


Then do as experienced 
travelers do...carry 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


On the Piazza di Spagna in Rome, Italy, 
or on the Main streets of Rome, New 
York or Rome, Georgia, the wise trav- 
eler makes sure that his precious travel 
funds are safe and spendable by carry- 
ing NCB Travelers Checks. 

Because they are backed by America’s 
greatest world-wide bank—The National 
City Bank of New York, NCB Travelers 
Checks are cheerfully accepted... 
hotels, railroad, airline or steamship 
offices —stores, restaurants, everywhere. 
In case of loss or theft, you get a prompt 
refund. 

In denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. They cost only 75¢ for each $100. 
Ask for them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


BACKED BY AMERICA’S GREATEST 
WORLD-WIDE BANK 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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No job too hard! 


The ‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoist is most 
versatile as well as a tough, work-eater. 
Though routine loads are near-capacity 
and continuous, it gives a long lifetime 
of efficient and safe service with the 
minimum cost of operation and mainte- 
nance. The Load Lifter’s special features... 
one-point lubrication (every six months), 
two-gear reduction drive, self-contained 
ball-bearing motor, improved load brake 
—and others. These are responsible for 
the astonishing endurance, safety and 
low-cost operation of the ‘Load Lifter.’ 


Send for Catalog No. 215 


LOAD LIFTER 
Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
*American’ Industrial Instruments 
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For Installation 


or Repair ihe 


A Portable 


——with new bend indicator —= 


Anyone can make perfect bends with o Tal 
machine, on-the-job or in-the-shop. This fast 
working, easy-to-operate bender for wrought 
iron or steel pipe does in minutes work that 
otherwise takes many hours. No wonder thovu- 
sands are in service everywhere. Write today 
for factual bulletin. 





Dept. BW-1 






Tal Bender. !r«. 


Milwaukee 2,Wis. 
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LOCAL UNION OFFICIALS in the soft coal fields got a letter from John L. Lewis ask- 
ing them to ponder the fact that their welfare fund was inactive—and that launched the 
“spontaneous” strike which this week stopped nearly 100% of bituminous coal production 





Labor Battles, Old-Style 


With U.M.W. on “spontaneous” strike and C.l.O. meat- 
packers out, nation has its first dose of major labor trouble under 


With major strikes in fuel and food 

production, the nation this week was 
having its first taste of real labor trouble 
since the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
act. That trouble is of an old, familiar 
sort. 
e Pensions Again—John L. Lewis, pro- 
ceeding obliquely but hitting hard, built 
up pressure for a pension fund to the 
point where his soft coal miners walked 
out. He is after a $100-a-month retire- 
ment payment for every member of the 
United Mine Woxkers who has put in 
20 years in the pits and reaches the age 
of 60—whether or not he has been work- 
ing for a company contributing*to the 
pension fund. 

lhe operators protest that this would: 
(1) require raising the present 10¢-a-ton 
rovaltv tax on coal to 40¢; and (2) be 
illegal—because the T-H law prohibits 
making payments out of a fund to em- 
ployees of companies that do not con- 
tribute to it. 

e Wage Demands—The United Pack- 
inghouse Workers (C.I.0.) wants a 29¢- 
an-hour wage increase. When the meat- 
packers refused to offer more than 9¢— 
the figure at which they settled with 


Taft-Hartley. It looks as though solution will follow traditional lines. 


A.F.L. unions in their industry (BW- 
l'eb.7’4+7,100)—the C.I.O. walked out. 

‘The strike was called despite a plea 

from President ‘Truman for postpom 
ment until a fact-finding board, which 
he named under ‘T-H act authority, had 
a chance to report. At midweek, it was 
estimated that half the nation’s slaugh- 
tering capacity was idle. 
e Central Issues—Significantly, each of 
these strikes centers on one of the two 
issues which are destined to be the basis 
of 1948's big labor disputes: (1) welfare 
benefits, and (2) third-round wage in- 
creases. And the settlement of the two 
present strikes will inevitably influence 
the way welfare and wage matters arc 
settled in other industries. 

By midweek, there was no definite 
indication that the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley act had seriously affected 
the bargaining position or the striking 
strength of either the coal miners or thc 
packinghouse workers. Efforts to enjoin 
the continuation of at least the coal! 
strike were expected eventually, But it 
looked as though these first hostilities 
of the third round would be resolved in 
the traditional way: by letting the clash 
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of economic power run on to the point 
where someone gives up the fight—or 
the government intervenes—as in pre- 
‘'|-H fashion. 

e Future Pattern—On past performance, 
therefore, what can be expected is a 
continuation of the strikes until the 
government determinedly steps in to 
safeguard the public welfare. Then, 
through mediation, arbitration, or fed- 
eral recommendation, a compromise 
can be expected. Such compromising 
would probably mean a pension for 
Lewis’ miners—though short of the 
$100-a-month figure he’s now asking. 
And it will probably give the packing 
workers a pay boost a few notches above 
the Si ia-hour the companies have been 
offering. 


|T.U. Strike Threatens 
To Spread to New York 


A third major commercial printing 
center faced the threat of a shutdown 
this week. Only the reluctance of the 
International ‘l'ypographical Union 
(A.F.L.) to take on any new strike bur- 
den kept New York City’s 4,200 L.T.U. 
job-shop printers at work. It was a shaky 
truce; a walkout or a lockout at 197 
shops would surprise nobody. 

Commercial printers have already 
struck in Chicago and in Philadelphia, 
which, with New York, produce more 
than 50% of all commercial work. 
eThe Same Issue—The issue is the 
same in all three cities. It is I.T.U.’s de- 
mand to keep the closed-shop. 

However, there’s a bigger issue at 
stake. Chicago newspaper publishers 
have charged the union with refusal to 
bargain. Similar charges have been filed 
in Taft-Hartley proceedings by Chicago 
and Philadelphia job-shop operators. 

e “Aggressive Policy’—New York em- 
ployers last week decided on “an ag- 
gressive policy” to force I.T.U.’s hand 
in stalemated negotiations. Their Em- 
ploying Printers Assn. took a tip from 
I.T:U. Notices of new working condi- 
tions were posted in all member shops. 

I.T.U. was informed: (1) that future 
overtime will start at 40 hours in a 
week, instead of the 36% hours set by 
an expired 1947 contract; (2) that the 
closed-shop was discarded; (3) that a 
new ratio will be set between journey- 
men and apprentices. 
¢Lockout?—The union charged that 
management’s unilaterally set working 
conditions constitute a lockout. Its 
members took a strike vote, but stayed 
on the job pending orders from I.T.U.’s 
international office. A strike directive 
may not come. The policy of I.T.U. 
leaders in the past has been to strike, 
or not, in accordance with carefully 
laid union strategy—without regard to 
provocations. 
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All work is painted “on the spot” by our “special artist”. 


This cartoon ts reproduced from the humorous Elliott Bicycle 


Catalog of 1888. 


THERE ARE ONLY TWO KINDS 
of addressing machines in the 
entire world—one uses em- 
bossed metal address plates; the 
other is the Elliott Addressing 
Machine which prints from 
typewriteable fiber address cards! 

For years, Bell Telephone 
officials just couldn’t believe 
that a flexible fiber address card 
would stand up year after year, 
printing their telephone bills. 
Finally, in 1931, Bell gave the 
Elliott addressing system a test. 
The Elliott Address card not 
only stood up... it performed 
so efficiently, so silently, that 
Elliott systems were quickly in- 
stalled in one Bell Telephone 


office after another — Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Los 
Angeles, Montreal, Toronto, 
Grand Rapids, Salem, Mass., 
Spokane, Wash., Charleston, W. 
Va., to name only a few. 

Bell Telephone have taken 
practically our entire output of 
Bill Printing machines. But, 
additional manufacturing facil- 
ities now enable us to fill the 
needs of other public utility 
concerns. 

Two interesting and informa- 
tive booklets will be sent upon re- 
quest. Simply write, on your busi- 
ness letterhead, to The Elliott 
Addressing Machine Co., 151 
Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 





Sis 





Albany Street 


Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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No More 
Pipe Troubles 


After 40 years underground you can 
dig up Orangeburg Pipe and find it 


good as new. Does not crack or 
break — and the TAPERWELD* 


COUPLINGS prevent root growth. 


Install this trouble-free pipe and . | NO ROOTS 
save money. Use Orangeburg non- a Taperweld® Couptings 
perforated for house-to-sewer and — 

septic tank connections — drain- 

age and other non-pressure uses, 

Orangeburg perforated for _pernmTt NO LEAKS 
Septic Tank Beds, Founda- v koa! ~~ paul 


tion Drains, Land Drainage. 


Ask for Orangeburg 
by name. 
NO CRACKS 


@® ORANGEBURG No chips, no breaks, Approval for T-H 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC., 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. ° * 
Interim congressional 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
| The report finds law works well, 
Root-Proof recommends no changes now. 
Pipe NLRB gets some criticism. 





CHIEF COUNSEL Thomas Shroyer guides 


“watchdog committee” in its T-H_ studics 





The ‘ ‘watchdog” for the Taft-Hart- 

ley act—the Senate-House Joint Com- 
mittee on Labor-Man: agement Relations 
—this week met the first of two dead 
lines. It told Congress there’s little to 
criticize about the way the law has 
worked since it went on the books last 
June 23. As expected (BW—Feb.7’45, 
p96), it recommended no changes this 
year, 
" The committee, headed by Sen. Jo 
seph H. Ball, was created by the Taft 
Hartley act itself to make a continuing 
study of the operation of the law. Its 
duties: (1) to blueprint needed changes: 
and (2) to study particular problems like 
industry-wide bargaining, welfare plans, 
annual wage programs. ‘The law set 
Mar. 15 as the deadline for an interim 
report; the final report is due to be 
made next Jan. 2 when the new Con 
gress will convene. 

The chief counsel for the committee, 
Thomas FE. Shroyer, has guided the 
Freezes and stores great quantities of fish, keeps bait, and “yy atchdog” group in most of its activi 
ties. 

e Report—The committee found that 
3 ; i “in over-all application, and basically 
noteworthy installations of the South African General Elec- controlling aspects, this law is working 
tric Company, Ltd., Frick Distributors. Since 1890, our well, without undue hardship upon em 
machinery has been going to distant countries. Its extra ploy er or employ ee, and promoting the 
adjustment of labor problems equitably 
and in more friendly and cooperativé 
relationships.” ‘ 

sa al It approved, generally, policy deci 














makes ice for the fisheries plant of Messrs. South African 


Sea Products Limited at Cape Town—among many other 


“| dependability : ds Frick Refrigerating, ice-making 





and Air Conditioning Equipment to users overseas—and 


ge nec ei nl ale ; sions made by the National Labor Re 
| 0) (a (Or lations Board in interpreting the law 


But it carefully stated that it is not gis 





Three Frick Compressors under Automatic Control; 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 
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ing NLRB a blanket O.K. The com- 
mittee criticized by inference the re- 
cent board decision in the We -shawsky 
& Co. case (BW—Mar.13’48,p102). 
That decision allowed C.I.0.’s United 
Auto Workers, as an international un- 
ion, to have access to the board in a 
case involving a local union which 
hadn’t qualified under the provisions of 
the T-H law. 

As a result, the committee pointed 
out, the C.1.0.’s textile workers and 
hosiery workers have adopted a new 
policy: Hereafter they will transact all 
business with the bo: ard through the in- 
ternational unions, instead of through 
the locals. 

Significantly, the report added that 
“a test of the correctness of the board 
ruling may be made upon an employer's 
refusal to bargain, raising the question 
when the board seeks enforcement in 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals.” 
This looks like an open invitation to 
Warshawsky to resist the NLRB order, 
and to test the decision. 

e Findings—Some of the committee’s 
fadings: 

Non-Communist oaths hi ave now been 
filed | by “a large majority” of union offi- 
cials. Often rank-and-filers forced re- 
luctant officers to comply, or to quit. 
By first of this month, 4,447 interna- 
tional, national, and local unions had 
qualified under T-H. 

Secondary boycotts are less frequent, 
The law acts as “a strong deterrent.’ 
What's more, it provides an effective 
way of bringing to an end those which 
do occur, 

Jurisdictional strikes are declining. 
The pact recently signed in the build- 
ing industry (BW —Feb.21’48,p104) 
“holds promise of solving the great ma- 
jority of such disputes without recourse 
to the facilities of NLRB.” 

Unfair labor practice complaints 
against unions, permitted under T-H, 
are still far fewer than those filed against 
employers. 

Union shop procedure set by the 
T-H law now is being followed widely 
by unions. Even the building trades 
unions are cooperating. 

Craft units are being set up for “tra- 
ditional and identifiable groups of 
skilled workers,” creating “more satis- 
factory” relations between employer and 
employee. 

Strikes have decreased steadily each 
month since the law was passed. 

Wages “have not suffered” through 
operation of any of the provisions of the 
law. 

Union membership has gained “as a 
result of union-shop pacts entered into 
by majority choice of employees, and 
the larger measure of control over un- 
ions conferred upon members by the 
law’s provisions. 

Disputes have been settled “ in ev ery 
instance coming to the attention of the 
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THE HIGHEST NUMBER 


IN TOWN...and we love it! 


Boston motorists are said to favor low numbers — but 
we're proud of our high one, 1,255,698, the number of 
lines of new and used car advertising that appeared in 
THE BOSTON GLOBE during 1947. This was the highest 
total for any Boston daily newspaper. It also represents 
the biggest new car gain over 1946 (weekday, 95.8% — 
Sunday, 158.1%). And THE GLOBE carried nearly 40,000 
more individual used car advertisements than any other 
Boston daily —3,000 more, in fact, than all other Boston 
dailies combined! 

We like these figures, for they prove that GLOBE 
readers are responsive — they want things and have the 
money to buy them. 

The majority of GLOBE readers live, work and prosper 
within a 15-mile radius of the heart of Boston. The people 
in this area’s 39 cities and towns spend $1,500,000,000 
every year for goods and services. And smart 
advertisers know that to reach and influence 
this rich market they need to make good 
use of THE BOSTON GLOBE — Boston’s 
best-read newspaper. 


The Boston Globe 


MORNING - EVENING - SUNDAY 


National Representatives : 


Cresmer and Woodward, Inc., New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., Chicago, Detrou 
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ANY LENGTH ® ANY HEIGHT © ANY WIDTH 


“i~\ LOW v COST : 
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window and 


door requirements ~~] 


HITCH YOUR BUILDING PROGRAM TO 


WARNS AC Lee 


Write TODAY for more detailed intormotidn end cost estimotes. 





ELECTRONIC RADIO 
ALARM 


PROTECTS — Your Home, Factory, Warehouse, 
Barn, Fur Vault, Jewelry Displays, Filing Cabinets, 
Sates, Valuable Papers. Detects intrusion, fire, tres- 
passing. Proven effective for over 15 years. Works 
on a foolproof capacity principle when protected 
area is approached. Used by Government agencies 
Service Stations, Offices, Industrial plants, Homes. 
Can easily be installed by any electrician or radio 
service man. Write for complete descriptive bulletin 


1928 LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 





committee under application of any 
recise and definite provision of the 


aw. 

Rights of individuals in job security, 
seniority, grievance handling, and em- 
ployer relations have been “materially 
strengthened.” 

Public welfare and the national econ- 
omy have been benefited through “more 
unbroken employment, uninterrupted 
wages, rising production, and a growing 
volume of industrial activity ” 


The committee noted the rap 
growth and expansion of welfare fun: 
and it prorfised a further study on th 
issue. Its study of industry-wide bargai 
ing is still in the initial stage; hence i 
recommendations on that subject \ 
come until later. It reported briefly . 
some cases of good and bad plant lab. 
relations, said that the ‘T-H law hasn 
materially changed the pattern of co 
lective bargaining or conduct in any 0 
them. 





THE LABOR ANGLE 


| 











E ARE NOT in the busi- 

ness of giving advice. Lately, 
however, we have been asked a 
question with such frequency and 
insistence that we have ta to for- 
mulate an answer. 

The question takes a number of 
forms, but boils down to this: If 
an employer has a chance to make 
a wage settlement now, should he 
go ahead and make it, or will he 
be better off if he waits until after 
a “national pattern” has been set? 

The question comes from that 
group of hundreds of employers 
who have wage negotiations 
scheduled with their unions—or 
who can arrange to schedule them 
—before final agreements are made 
by bellwether steel, auto, or elec- 
trical manufacturing companies. 
They are asking, in effect, whether 
they can settle now on better terms 
than those they may-be forced to 
take after something like a_pat- 
tern has been set. 


HIS IS A TOUGH-—and vital— 

question. Many weighty factors 
that will influence the outcome of 
the “third round” are still impon- 
derable. Any answer offered is, first 
of all, a pure guess. Second, it is 
necessarily so general that it will be 
wide of many specific targets. 

Clearly, a previous question lies 
behind the one with which we are 
directly concerned: We will have 
to conjecture on what the third- 
round pattern figure will turn out 
to be. For, certainly, the employer 
who can sign a 12-month wage 
agreement now for a 7¢ raise, for 
example, would be missing a great 
opportunity if he did not do so 
and the national pattern turned 
out to be 15¢. Contrariwise, he 
would be making a great mistake if 
he signed now dl 15¢, and the 
pattern came out 7 

Although there were many im- 


portant deviations, the pattern fig- 
ure for the first postwar wage 
round (1946) was i84¢. For the 
second round (1947) it was 15¢. 
While comprehensive data are not 
available, most of the evidence at 
hand indicates that, on the aver- 
age, employers who signed wage 
contracts before the bellwether set- 
tlements in those two years came 
out ahead. Unions seemed willing 
to settle for less, by and large, if 
they could get agreements before 
the pattern figure was fixed. 


I; ARE GUESSING that the 

third-round pattern figure is 
going to be less than 1947’s 15¢. 
We base that guess on: (1) what 
we know about how far—and no 
further—some companies are deter- 
mined to go; (2) the relationship 
between changes in wage rates and 
changes in the cost of living over 
the last year; (3) labor’s reluctance 
to get involved in big strikes in an 
election year; and (4) a number of 
other factors. 

We are also guessing that the 
pattern won't be set at less than 
10¢. And if we are pressed for a 
precise figure, we suggest the 124¢ 
midpoint—but heavily underscore 
the fact that this is purely a shot in 
the dark. 

With such assumptions in the 
background, a reserved answer to 
the question before us becomes ap- 
parent. 

It would seem that the employer 
who can settle 1948 wages now for 
an increase of less than 10¢ an hour 
might be wise to do it. If he can 
do no better than get an agreement 
in a 10¢ to 15¢ range, it may not 
make much difference whether he 
settles now or waits. And if, to 
make a new wage deal now, he 
would be forced to give a better- 
than-15¢ boost, he may be well- 
advised to wait for the pattern. 
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They wanted Permanent Comfort... 


and got it with Peermeopane 


In thousands of commercial installations, management has provided lasting com- 
fort to promote greater employe efficiency. They accomplished this and much more, 
by installing Thermopane*—the insulating windowpane that makes single 

glazing obsolete. 

Thermopane is composed of two or more panes of glass separated by dehydrated 
air and sealed around the edges with a metal-to-glass bond. It provides year-round insulation 
against heat and cold, assures more accurate control of air-conditioning equipment, 
minimizes roomside condensation on glass, reduces sound transmission and 
chilling downdrafts at windows. Thermopane is particularly valuable in 
multi-storied buildings where storm sash are impractical and 
maintenance of inside comfort is a problem. 

L-O-F Glass Distributors located in principal cities now stock Thermopane 
in standard sizes. Moreover, users are assured of prompt 
delivery in all sizes. 

Complete information about the world’s most wanted window- 


pane is available upon request. Libbey-Owens-Ford 


Glass Company, 1138 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. : 
: @ Map makers work in comfort 

*® in the Corps of Engineers’ Army 

Map Service Building, Dale- 


carlia, Md., in quarters day- 
lighted and insulated with wide 
windows of Thermopane. Two 
thousand Thermopane units per- 
mit the precise and year-round 
control of humidity required by 
delicate map-making operations. 








- 


ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD MAKES Thermopane 
Glass Distributor: ly Mabe Co., 
‘ashington, D.C. . 
| LIBBEY* OWENS - FORD 


Architects: Porter & Lockie, Washington, D.C. 
Contractor: John McShain, Inc., Arlington, Va. 
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An Invitation... 
from the Heart of Industrial England 


BIRMINGHAM ...In England’s second city, the Adver- 
tiser has a well-equipped modern plant covering an 
area of over 300,000 sq. ft. (with ample space for 
expansion) and which houses a team of specialists 
in the production of PRESSWORK, LIGHT MACHINED 
PRODUCTS and NON-FERROUS METALS. 


This organization is willing to consider the manufac- 
ture (under License or other arrangement) of any 
products to which their manufacturing resources are 
adaptable—for marketing in the British Empire, Euro- 
pean, or other markets as may be available to them. 


There is ample finance for any reasonable and worth- 
while project. If you are interested, please write in the 


first instance to 


Box 8303/5, c/o ‘‘BETAC” Premier House, 
Dover Street, London, W.1., England. 



































writers 





readers 




















FORD UMPIRE Harry Shulman’s lunch 
period decision brews trouble in Local 6()\) 


Ford-Union Middleman 
Displeases the Union 


Umpire Harry Shulman, Yale la 
professor, is the middleman in disput 
between the United Auto Work« 
(C.1.0.) and Ford Motor Co. Now h« 
in the middle of a*new Ford labor row 
Reason: Shulman ruled last week that 
Ford needn’t pay for 20-minute lunch 
periods for 70,000 employees. 

U.A.W.’s Ford Local 600 raged at thi 

decision, then threatened “direct action 
if necessary” to force the company to 
negotiate on the issue. In view of thx 
mandatory strike-notice provisions of 
the ‘T'aft-Hartley law, it’s unlikely that 
“direct action” (that is, a strike) will 
materialize. 
@ Deadlock—The paid lunch period dis 
pute was assigned to Shulman after con 
tract negotiators deadlocked on the is 
sue last August. 

At the hearings, U.A.W. argued that 

paid lunch periods provided by 1942 
and 1946 contracts carried over into 
1947. The grounds for its argument: 
The contract signed last year did not 
specifically say they were to be discon 
tinued. Ford contended that the lunch 
period payments were formally ended 
by a notice sent to the union in advanc« 
of 1947 contract talks. Shulman ruled 
for the company. 
e Quick Reaction—Local 600 officials, 
headed by president Thomas Thomp 
son, met hurriedly and decided that 
the issue should now be returned to 
negotiations. They voted to ash 
U.A.W.’s permission to strike at Ford 
if the company wouldn’t agree to furthe: 
talks. 

The belligerency of the Thompson 
faction isn’t due entirely to economic 
considerations. A major reason is con 
cern over the coming election of officer 
in the Ford local. 
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"Charlie's call 
to come quick 
sold me the 


Businessman's 


Airline" 
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dis ‘We had to put over the Jones deal. 
an Recalling what our TWA Representa- 

tive had said about convenient TWA 

rat schedules, Miss Forbes knew whom to 
94? call. Ten minutes laver, I was riding 
nto to the airport. 
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‘Before my nap on the home-flight, 

son I wrote a note to myself: ‘Advise men 
mic » tocall TWA first—for fast and comfort- 
on ) able travel.? Then, sooner than I 
cer | thought possible, I was home having 


dinner with the family.” 


1948 








‘*With so much on my mind, the trip 
might have been hectic. But TWA’s 
courteous efficiency was amazing. The 
food was delicious, the hostess was 


charming. Time raced by. I arrived 
relaxed and ready to go. 


‘‘Charlie’s meeting came off like clock- 
work. I thanked my lucky stars I 
chose TWA’s Sky Chief. ‘Never saw 
you so full of pep,’ Charlie said after 
we closed the deal. ‘Thank the 
Businessman’s Airline,’ I told him. 








PS. Ship anywhere by 
TWA AIR CARGO. 
Fast, dependable, sur- 
prisingly low cost. Call 
any international freight 


forwarder or TWA office. 








Just the ticket for business travel 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U. $.A.* EUROPE + AFRICA-ASIA 























When ae faill 
The “act of God” that piles ice on power 
and light lines is unavoidable. Apart from 
such natural hazards, power houses have 
amazing records of uninterrupted service. 
Ashcroft Gauges play their vital part 
wherever pressure must be maintained and 
controlled. Since 1851 the words “endur- 
ing accuracy” have been linked with Ash- 
croft Gauges. And with modern design, 
materials and expert engineering, the qual- 
ity is the utmost today’s knowledge can 
produce. 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors everywhere 





MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial instruments. 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
ond other lifting specialties, 


ASBESTONE 


Asbestos-Cement Corrugated 
now available for 








heavy industrial 
construction 





—a proven product for 25 years 
ASBESTONE roofing and siding is 
now available in the heavy-duty 
grade needed for chemical plants, 
paper mills, oil refineries and like 
industries. 


By specializing on this single 
heavy-duty grade our produc- 
tion makes possible some im- 
mediate deliveries. 


Free Engineering Service 
ASBESTONE CORPORATION 
5300 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans 15, La. 
Specialists in Asbestos-Cement 
Building Products for More than 25 Years 
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Left vs. Right 


Right-wing unions move 
in as craft-union rules and feuds 
give them break. Targets: elec- 
trical, smelter groups. 


Left-wing union leaders this week are 
facing the most serious jurisdictional 
tests since formation of C.I.O. Failure 
to comply with non-Communist afh- 
davit rules in the ‘Taft-Hartley law has 
left them vulnerable: ‘They can’t com- 
pete with right-wing unions in ‘T-H 
representation elections. And as the 
lines form for a showdown, two im- 
portant factors have given new impetus 
to right-wing challenges of leftist bar- 
gaining rights: 

Craft-union rules made by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board (BW — 
Mar.6'48,p73) give A.F.L. unions a 


* chance to move in on C.I.O. industrial 


units. Unions that haven’t complied 
with the T-H law are the first targets. 
Left-right feuding in C.I.O. has low- 
ered the bars to intra-union raiding. 
Walter Reuther’s right-wing United 
Auto Workers union is out to sign up 
right-wing locals of pro-Communist 
C.1.O. unions. 
e Reuther’s Campaign—There’s _ little 
doubt in Detroit that Reuther plans to 
carve out chunks of any leftist union 
overlapping U.A.W.’s broad jurisdic- 
tion. When rank-and-filers bolted be- 
cause of leftist leadership in their Mi- 
ami local of the Transport Workers 
Union, U.A.W. stepped in. Reuther 
field men are also moving in on the 
leftist Farm Equipment Workers, also 
the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. 
e Target: U.E.—U.A.W.’s main target 
is the strong United Electrical, Radio 
& Machine W orkers, key left-wing unit 
in C.I.O. But so far that big- scale 
offensive hasn’t come to a showdown. 
U.E.. faces attack on another front. 
A.F.L. has challenged the union at 
the Ilion (N. Y.) plant of Remington 
Rand. NLRB has been asked to hold a 
representation election there for 130 
model-makers, too] and die makers, and 
machinists. In Cleveland, A.F.L.’s car- 
penters union will shortly ask for an 
NLRB poll at the F. H. Hill Co., casket 
manufacturer. U.E. now has sole bar- 
gaining rights in the plant. 
e M.M.S.W., Too—But the right-wing 
challenge of the week was aimed at the 
Mine, Mill & Smelters local at Precision 
Casting Co., in Cleveland. A.F.L. was 
the challenger. Its chance came when 
the leftist M.M.S.W. struck at Precision 
on Mar. 1. Reason for the strike: Pre- 
cision refused to negotiate with the 
union on a 30¢ pay hike until officers 
had complied with the T-H affidavits 
rule. A.F.L. moved in fast. 


A.F.L. locai organizers sent letters 
all Precision employees, inviting th: 
to join the Federation. 

A.F.L. organizers denied that th 

were raiding M.M.S.W.; they said 
group of workers invited them to fo: 
an A.F.L. union. Precision’s mana: 
ment cooperated. It offered to furn: 
lists of names and addresses of emp) 
ees to any union which has compli 
with T-H requirements. 
e Counterattack—M.M.S.W. count 
attacked. Its leader: Alex Balint, t) 
union’s regional director. Balint accus: 
A.F.L. of strike-breaking and fosteri: 
jurisdictional strife. 

Balint, described as a Communi 

before the Dies Committee in 194 
was born in Hungary. His applicati 
for U. S. citizenship was turned doy 
several years ago. During the early day 
of the war deportation proceedings we: 
started against him, and they have r 
cently been revived. 
e Test—How much influence Balint st: 
holds over M.M.S.W. in Clevelan 
may be shown via the Precision test 
A.F.L.’s goal is to sign up 50% ot 
Precision’s employees. ‘That would in 
sure victory in a representation vote. 





“COERCION” IGNORED 

The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board continues to drain 
the ‘T'aft-Hartley act’s effective- 
ness as a defense against Com- 
munist control of unions (BW 
—Mar.13’48,p102). The latest 
such instance occurred in the 
case of Underwriters Salvage 
Co. of New York City. Here’s 
what happened: 

A group of employees re- 
sented a special assessment of 
one week’s pay which their left- 
wing union had imposed. ‘They 
petitioned NLRB to decertify 
Local 65 of C.1.0.’s Retail & 
Wholesale Employees as their 
bargaining agent. Then after 
the petitions were filed, they 
changed their minds. The em- 
ployer charged that they had 
been coerced and threatened 
into doing so by Local 65 rep- 
resentatives. In any event, they 
asked permission ‘to withdraw 
the petition. The regional of- 
fice of NLRB refused; it held 
that as long as there was a pos- 
sibility of coercion, the matter 
should have a hearing. 

But by a 3-2 vote, NLRB 
overruled Charles Douds, New 
York regional director; the 
board held that the petitioners’ 
desire to withdraw their peti- 
tion closed the case. 
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U. A. W. Bargains 


Auto industry contract 
talks start, with management 
taking stiffer stand on wages. 
U. E. may settle with G. M. first. 


(he auto industry got down to seri- 
ous bargaining on 1948 contract terms 
this week. First important talks were 
between General Motors and C.1.O.’s 
United Auto Workers. As they opened, 
the atmosphere was unmistakably cool 
_result of G. M. refusal to negotiate an 
insurance plan (BW—Feb.7°48,p95). 

e No Smooth Sailing—he early stages 
of the G.M. bargaining, and a Ford 
Motor Co.-U.A.W. dispute (page 110), 
made several things clear: U.A.W. is 
still aggressive, often impetuous, and 
still affected by its internal political con- 
flicts. Detroit observers see an unex- 
pected amount of militance in the 
U.A.W.’s G. M. division. And they ex- 
pect the turbulent situation at Ford to 
evolve into more militance there—re- 
gardless of how the present dispute 
ends. 

e Chrysler Talks—Contract talks be- 
tween U.A.W. and Chrysler Corp. be- 
gan two weeks before the bargaining at 
G.M. But so far, the Chrysler talks 
have been only _ preliminary—even 
though U.A.W. rank-and-filers there 
were told earlier this year that they must 
expect to “carry the ball” for the union’s 
1948 pay drive. 

Currently, no one knows where the 
U.A.W. will press its demands—for a 
25¢ hourly pay hike, 5¢ an hour for 
a “social security” program—or how 
hard it will push them. Management 
opposition has stiffened since the com- 
modity market break. A 15¢ settlement 
figure was a good bet several weeks ago; 
now, the opinion is that 10¢ is manage- 
ment’s top figure. It’s pretty certain, 
too, that demands for insurance and 
pensions will get a flat no. 
¢U.E. First?—First settlement in the 
auto industry might come between 
G.M. and its locals of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers 
(C.1.0.). Lower-level negotiators have 
made progress in four or five bargain- 
ing sessions. U.E. is anxious to get a 
quick and favorable agreement with 
G. M.; it would like nothing better than 
a chance to overshadow Reuther’s right- 


wing U.A.W. 





The Pictures——Acme—106, 127: 
European—125; Int. News—99; 
Press Assn.—21, 104, 121; World 
Photographic Service—100. 
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Immediate shipments from stock 






















of U-S:S 
Carilloy Steels 


— manufactured to a 
Guaranteed Minimum 
Hardenability 


F you are a user of alloy steel, it is to 
I your advantage to know that U-S-S 
Carilloy Steels in our stock are manu- 
factured to a Guaranteed Minimum 
Hardenability. 

And when you place an order with 
us for U-S-S Carilloy Steel you get an 


additional metallurgical service A 
Heat Treatment Guide whi ntain 

complete and Specific information 
about the steel you receive is supplied 
you with each individual shipment. 


This guide gives you specific data on 
the composition, potential physical 
properties and fabrication of the steel 
to help you obtain the maximum per- 
formance from the steel we furnish on 
your order. 

In addition to these advantages, 
large and diversified stocks of U-S-S 
Carilloy Steel make it possible for us 
to serve your alloy requirements 
quickly. You are assured of reliable 
performance when you order alloy 
steels featuring Guaranteed Minimum 
Hardenability, 








United States Steel Supply Company 


CHICAGO (90) 
BALTIMORE (3) 
BOSTON 


CLEVELAND (14) 
LOS ANGELES (54) 


MILWAUKEE (1) 
NEWARK (1), N. J. 
PITTSBURGH (12) 


ST. LOUIS (3) 
TWIN CITY 


UNITED 


1319 Wabansia Ave., BRUnswick 2000 
P. O. Box MM 

Bush & Wicomico Sts., Gillmor 3100 
P. O. Box 2036 

176 Lincoln St., (Allston 34), STadium 2-9400 
P. O. Box 42 

1394 East 39th St. HEnderson 5750 

2087 East Slauson Avenue LAfayette 0102 
P. O. Box 2826—Terminal Annex 

4027 .West Scott St., Mitchell 7500 
P. O. Box 2045 

Foot of Bessemer St., Bigelow 3-5920 
P. O. Box 479 REctor 2-6560 

BErgen 3-1614 

1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. CEdar 7780 

311 S. Sarah St., P. O. Box 27 LUcas 0440 

2545 University Ave., NEstor 7311 


St. Paul (4), Minn. 


STATES 
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t This &6 Page Catalog of 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Cut Your Mfg. Costs! 


20%-30% of the cost of manufac 
tured products is handling materials. 
You can save thousands of dollars 
with LS Fork Trucks, “JackLift” 
Electric Tracks, “JackStacker” Tier- 
fing Trucks, Hydraulic and Mechan- 
feal Handlift Trucks, Skids, Stackers, 
Racks, Cranes, General and Specific 
Hand Trucks. 


WRITE TODAY! 


LEWIS-SHEPARD 


PRODUCTS INC. 


2 WALNUT STREET WATERTOWN 72, MASS 


Lic el 














7 FINE RODS 


Can be made from 
this excellent set. 
Jewel - like baitcasting 
handle of polished 
aluminum and walnut, 
universal cork flycast- 
ing grip, 6 slender- 
turned rod sections of 
lustrous, live, light 
magnesium alloy, and 
trolling tip. Handlap- 
ped and ground joints 
make firm, taut rods. 
Set so compact it fits 
glove compartment or 
tackle box. 


KARGE 


“Wagatend” 
ROD 


Makes, as needed, 49” or 5'9” bait casting rod; 49” 
trolling rod; 49” fly-action rod; 5'9” med. action 
weak-fish rod; 7’ fly or light-lure rod; 7’ spinning rod. 
Fine machining and hand-finishing limit production. 
Each rod carries own serial number—is registered. 
Not sold in stores! Order with confidence from this 
ad, Satisfaction assured or money refunded, Two-year 
guarantee. Price: $50. 


FURTHER INFORMATION FROM 


KARGE & SON Brockport 5, N. Y. 


GL @BE 


SPEIN KLERS 





THEY HARNESS FIRES 


The singular feature of the 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
tem is that the FIRE itself 
brings into action the force that 
extinguishes it. 

It makes the FIRE act to de- 
stroy itself. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK. ..CHICAGO...PHILADELPHIA 
Oftices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





ce Percent of All Workers 


Percent of All Women of Working Age — 
y 





40 





Dote: Burecy of the Census 
© BUSINESS WEEK 


Data: Bureau of the Census. 
© BUSINESS WEEK 
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More Older 
Women Work 


As these charts show, 
a steady increase since the early 1900's 
in the number of women who work. 
It has been accompanied by a_ basic 
change in the composition of the fe- 
male work force. 

The war emphasized this long-term 
trend, but it didn’t alter its course. Now 
that the number of women holding 
jobs has dropped from wartime peaks, 
the movement is continuing as it 
started four decades ago. 

e Relative Decline—Last year, women 
made up 28% of the labor force—a de- 


there has been 


1900 1930 1940 1944 1947 


Dota: Bureau of the Census;Women's Bureau. © BUSINESS WEEK 


More Married 
Women Work 


ll 474 


cline from about 35% in the latter part 
of 1945. But the actual drop, in num- 
bers, was less than a million women; tlic 
sharp decline in percentage was due | 
an increase of 8.5-million in male work- 
ers. The number of women working is 
still high when compared with the pre- 
war levels. 

Of greater importance to manage- 
ment is the changing character of thie 
women’s work force. “It’s gaining stabil- 
ity from two sources: (1) a steadily 
growing percentage of older women in 
jobs (slightly more than half today are 
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AXIAL LOAD CARRIED BY 


SEPARATE THRUST BEARINGS 
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Self-Stik 
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Reproduces anything written, 
typed, printed, drawn or photo- 
graphed. 

Copies material that ordinary 
duplicating methods cannot repro- 
duce: drawings, sketches, illustra- 
tions, designs, technical formulas 
and symbols, etc. 

Every copy is same size as origi- 
nal... clear as a photograph... 
and legally accepted. 

Requires no lens, no focusing, 
no darkroom. Your office boy can 
operate it easily ... without making 
a single error. No proofreading. 


Widely used in banks, offices of 


every kind, industrial plants, en- 
gineering departments, etc. 


HUNTER PHOTO-COPYIST, INC 


101 Hunter Ave., Syracuse, N.Y 





Datos Women's Bureau. 
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$3,000 and over 
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Wives 
at Work 
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Income 








Write Today for Free Booklet | 





For more uses in 
YOUR BUSINESS 


To identify wires, pipes, ducts 
... for packing and packaging... 
for product decorations and trims 
...hundredsof uses! This strong, 
plastic-coated, tight-gripping, 
waterproof cloth tape comes in 
eight standard colors. ‘‘Self-stik”’ 
—sticks without moistening. Re- 
pairs, holds, seals, protects, dec- 
orates. Write forinformationand 
uses—M ystik Adhesive Products 
2646 N. Kildare, Chicago 39. 
Offices in principal cities, 








e Waterproof « Cloth 













MORE WOMEN WORK when husbands are in the low-income classifications 


35 years old or more); and (2) an in- 
crease in married women workers (46% 
of the women jobholders today are mar- 
ried). 

e Reasons—The Women’s Bureau of 
the Dept. of Labor lists these reasons 
for the increase in married women 
workers: 

(1) There’s been a marked change in 
the social attitude toward working wives; 

(2) Because of high living costs, fam- 
ilies now require more income; 

(3) There are relatively fewer unmar- 
ried women in the employable age 
brackets than before the war—in other 
words, gitls are getting married faster 
now. 

e Type of Work—Postwar decreases in 
the number of women workers were 
spread generally through the industrial 
job-classification list. ‘The number of 
the professional and semiprofessional 
women increased. So did the number 
of women engaged in domestic service. 

Also, more women are becoming in- 
dependent (self-employed) business 
women, From August, 1946, to August, 
1947, the Women’s Bureau reports 
120,000 females became self-employed, 
while about half that many left that 
status. 


THE INVISIBLE PAY ENVELOPE 

Fringe benefits—such as paid vaca- 
tions, holidays, pensions, and insurance 
—cost automobile suppliers about 124¢ 
an hour in 1947. The Automotive & 
Aviation Parts Manufacturers, Inc., De- 
troit-based trade group, has hit on that 
figure through a study of the industry’s 
“invisible” pay envelope (BW—Nov.22 
"47,p108). 

The study is still in the preliminary 


stages. By this week, replies had been 
received from 85 plants. 

Here’s what their answers show: 
LEGALLY REQUIRED PAYMENTS—includ- 

ing old-age and. survivors’ insurance 

and workmen’s compensation—added 
4.8¢ to employers’ hourly labor costs. 

CONTRACTED PAYMENTS, subject to col- 
lective bargaining, cost just under 
74¢ an hour. 

A.A.P.M. reported that paid vaca- 
tions and bonuses in lieu of vacations 
cost the 85 firms an average of 4.495¢ 
an hour. Christmas and other bonuses, 
or profit-sharing payments, averaged 
0.267¢ an hour for the 30 firms that 
paid them. Pay for holidays not worked 
cost 51 firms an average of 1.902¢ an 
hour. Grievance time payments to 
union officials averaged 0.169¢ an hour 
for 48 employers. And pensions, insur- 
ance, and separation pay cost a number 
of firms an average of 0.591¢. 


NO SHOE-PAY HIKE NOW 


The United Shoe Workers (C.I.0.) 
last week signed new contracts for 1945 
with operators of 90 New England shoc 
factories. Significantly, the contracts 
call for no wage increases; 1947 pay 
scales continue unchanged for the 1),- 
000 workers covered. 

The union asked for a 15¢ hour) 
wage increase when negotiations began 
last Nov. 15. 

Serious consideration of the state of 
the industry led, to a labor-management 
agreement: to provide a period of ad 
justment. For the present, the 19+” 
wage clauses stand. However, eithc: 
union or management may reopen the 
wage issue on July 1, provided a 60-d 
notice has been given. 
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Western Europe has begun to mobilize its strength against the Russian 
menace. 





Moves came on both military and economic fronts this week. 

On Wednesday a five-power defensive alliance was sewed up in Brussels. 
The day before, in Paris, Bevin and Bidault agreed on a realistic setup for 
economic teamwork under ERP. 

eo 

But Europe’s statesmen knew when they signed the Brussels pact that 
survival depends on how the U. S. Congress reacts to President Truman’s 
message (page 15). 

If U. S. manpower, as well as money, is behind them, they believe Stalin 
will think twice before starting a shooting war. 








The Brussels pact, of course, means something in its own right: It ties 
Britain, France, Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxembourg together in a 50- 
year defensive alliance. 

Belgium and the Netherlands have dropped their traditional neutrality. 
It didn’t pay in the case of the Nazis in 1940. And they know it wouldn’t 
mean a thing if Russia moves into high gear. So London and Paris can now 
talk strategy with Brussels and The Hague. They will have their heads 
together continuously in a special council. 

And you can be sure that the existing Anglo-American staff setup will 
be put on a six-power basis. 





But three things will be needed to make the Brussels pact mean much: 
(1) Supplies of American arms. 





(2) Inclusion of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 





(3) A speed-up of British aircraft production to bring the air forces of 
all five nations up to par. 








At the Paris ERP meeting, Bevin and Bidault agreed on a tight ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Committee’’ with equal membership for Germany. The 
committee is to be permanent, will live beyond ERP. 

Bidault also pressed Benelux (Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg) to 
work out a joint customs union with France and Italy. The Benelux union got 
going last year. Plans for the Franco-Italian branch are well along. Alto- 
gether, the object is an economic network from Friesland to Sicily. 

The one big economic question mark at Paris is whether Britain will tie 
its economy to Western Europe’s. So far Bevin has hedged. He still can’t rec- 
oncile such a tie with existing links to the rest of the British Commonwealth. 

+ 

In Britain, the Attlee government has moved against the Communists. 

Attlee is shifting all Reds iin government jobs involving security. 





A step like this makes the chances of a coalition government with the 
Conservatives far less remote than they looked a week ago. London’s ‘Daily 
Worker” called the move “a preparation for war against the Soviet Union.” 

’ 


In France, the Schuman government is fighting hard to bring down food 





prices, thus stall off labor unrest. 





Prices of vegetables, eggs, and meat have already dropped in some spots. 
But there’s no real downward trend yet. And, regardless of what he does, 
Schuman expects the Communist-dominated General Federation of Labor to 
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force another showdown soon—just about the time of the Italian elections. 
a 

In Scandinavia, the people have the jitters. 

Swedish and Norwegian governments are asking for larger military 
appropriations. They're also considering a bid from Bevin to join the Brussels 
pact. What Stockholm and Oslo fear is Russian pressure that would push 
them into the Soviet economic bloc. They can’t even be sure that Stalin isn’t 
aiming to take over Narvik (famed ex-Nazi base in northern Norway). 

Don’t be surprised if a U. S. fleet is soon sent for maneuvers to the North 
Atlantic and the Norwegian sea. ; 





In Italy, the de Gasperi government believes it’s beginning to gain some 
ground against the Reds. 

Two U. S. moves have helped: (1) the Senate vote on ERP; (2) Washing- 
ton’s warning that Italy will get no American economic aid if it goes Com- 
munist. But a defeat for the Reds in the Apr. 18 election could bring war, 
not peace, to Italy. It might be the signal for an armed uprising in northern 
Italy and perhaps Sicily (BW-Mar.6’48,p107). 

e 

If Stalin decides it that way in Italy, you can expect trouble elsewhere— 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, Narvik, just to name a few. 

It might even be in Berlin. 

The Russians have set up ‘action committees” in their zone of Germany, 
including the Soviet sector of Berlin. 

They're also waging a propaganda campaign to get us out of the old 
German capital. The Soviet line: a warning to Germans on our side that we 
won’t be around much longer. 

But the U. S. means to stay in Berlin. Gen. Clay has orders to resist by 


force any attempt to throw him out. 














Notes and trends on business abroad: 

General Motors pulled a surprise at the Swiss International Motor Show 
last week. On the G.M. stand was a German-built Opel. Its price: about 
$1,820. This was very little more than what small British cars bring—and 
their prices have been slashed deeply below last year’s. 

Leyland Motors of England has a $800,000 contract from Poland for 100 
bus chasses. They will be used in Poland as “’road trains” to pull trailer buses. 

Sylvania Electric Products has moved into the British electrical industry. 
Sylvania has acquired an important minority interest in Thorn Electrical 
Industries, Ltd. of London. Thorn is rated as the No. 1 independent manu- 
facturer of lighting products in Britain. 

Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia & New Zealand plans to 
develop nylon in Australia. 1.C.1.A.N.Z. is issuing $6-million in new shares 
to finance this project and other expansion schemes. 

The Texas Co. (China) is just about ready to reopen in Japan on a 
limited scale. Petroleum products for Japanese use are now imported by SCAP 
(Supreme Commander for Allied Powers). But SCAP wants to quit this job 
soon. Texas hopes to get in on the ground floor when private business takes 
over. 

Remington Rand will soon start making typewriters and electric razors 
at Hillington, Glasgow, Scotland. Plant and machinery worth about $2-mil- 
lion have been shipped over to Scotland by the American parent company and 
its Canadian subsidiary. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 20, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. Y 
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GIVING PROTECTION in Saudi Arabia, King Ibn Saud aids U. S. oil companies 


Speeding Arabian Oil Output 
| Route of Tapline changed near eastern terminus to connect 


| several fields with Persian Gulf. Result: Arabian oil shipments may 
be doubled by summer. Palestine strife halts work at western end. 


\ pipeline so large it makes the 
\merican Big Inch look like a string of 
paghetti is creeping up the west coast 
f the Persian Gulf in the oil-rich 
\rabian desert ruled by King Ibn Saud 
picture). 
¢ More Oil Soon—More than 20 mi. of 
the 30-in. to 31-in. trans-Arabian con- 
duit system has been laid. ‘Vhe first mile 
vas put down Feb. 26 and the line has 
rogressed at the rate of a mile a day 
since. By Apr. 10, the first leg should be 
tnished. Soon thereafter the amount of 
il available for European recovery and 
the U. S. Navy (and, indirectly, for 
casing the impact on domestic supplies 
here) will be increased appreciably. 

This is being achieved as a result of 
a radical change in Tapline plans. The 
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steel snake still starts at a point 
near the Arabian-American Oil Co.'s 
\bqaiq field (BW —Jan.10°48,p23). ‘This 
is an area within sight of the Persian 
Gulf, where the average well produces 
7,000 bbl. of oil daily and some are 
capable of 27,000 bbl. a day. The Amer 
ican companies Texas, Socony 
Vacuum, and the Standards of Cali 
fornia and New Jersey (they also own 
Aramco)—originally planned it to stretch 
1,075 mi. across the desert to the Medi- 
terranean port of Sidon, in Lebanon. 
[hey still hope it will, eventually. 

e Route Change—But for the moment 
they are concentrating on the first leg 
of Tapline. And that portion does not 
cut across the desert, as originally 
planned, but extends 43 mi. almost due 


huge 


north from Abqaig lermuinal point for 
the first leg is now Qatif, another Ar 
ameco field. 

Rerouting of lapline, described as 
“minor” by company officials, is far 
more important than it would appear 
at first glance. What it does is provide 
1 gigantic collection system along the 
coast of the Persian Gulf, connecting 
ill presently operated Aramco fields an 
inother proved but undeveloped field 
lhe immediate effect will be to make a 
lot more oul available to tanker fleets op 
crating from the Gulf 
e Palestine Upset—All details of the 
l'apline rerouting have been worked out 
in the 110 days since the U.N. assem- 
bly vote on Palestine stirred Moslem 
unrest and upset the long-laid plans for 
l'apline 

Major decision involved the tempo- 

rary abandonment of work in Trans-Jor- 
dan, Syria, and Lebanon on the Medi 
terranean end of the line. (Onginally 
the plan was to start building from both 
after the fashion of transconti 
nental rail construction in the United 
States.) Survey and line crews in thes 
countries were transferred 1,000 mi. to 
the East. Here they can werk in the 
comparative peace of Saudi Arabia, 
where Ibn Saud’s iron-fisted rule is 
protecting American operations from 
demonstrations and riots. 
e All Fields ‘T'apped—Under the new 
plan the first leg will tap producing 
helds at Abgaiq, Damman, and Qatif, 
and the nonproducing field at Bugqqa. 
When feeder lines are run. additional 
wells drilled, and necessary stabilization 
equipment provided, there will be al 
most no limit to the possibilities for 
pumping increased oil supplies into the 
Gulf distribution channels. 

Some technicians believe that as 
early as May or June, an additional 
300,000 bbl. a day can be added to the 
present output of 270,000 to 300,000 
bbl. from Saudi Arabia 
e Second Leg—A further extension ot 
the line—call it the second leg—about 
82 mi. almost due west and _ slightly 
north from Qatif would tie in another 
proved but undeveloped field at Abu 
Hadriya. Knough steel for the first two 
legs is already in Arabia or en route, 
and there is reason to believe that the 
Hadriya leg could be finished by late 
ummer. 

Right now there is 
Hadriya. But, according to geologists, 
there is no doubt that the field could 
add another 100,000 bbl., and very pos 
sibly more, to Persian Gulf oil supplic 

Work on the could bi 
pushed rapidly because Hadriya is close 
to the Tapline staging camp at Ras 
Misha’ab, Persian Gulf debarkation 
point for all materials (BW —Feb.7’48, 
p24). 

e Processing—Ihe entire question of re- 
fining and stabilizing capacity has also 


ends, 


only one well at 


second leg 
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THIS VERY 
MINUTE 


These folks are enjoying a smoother, 
more comfortable ride in their new car 
because of Perbunan ... the special rubber 
for engineering uses. The little seals which 
keep the lubricating oils and greases where 
they belong, making the gears run 
smoothly, are probably made from Per- 
bunan rubber. These seals work because 
they remain flexible and resilient over the 
extremes of driving temperature. And 
when this car pulls up to a service station 
it’s likely that the pumps have fuel hose 
made with Perbunan, because of its high 
resistance to gasoline. 

Every day more and more designers and 
manufacturers are finding out about the 
special qualities of Perbunan_ rubber. 
Maybe there's a spot in your business 
where Perbunan can help you. Our tech- 
nicians will be glad to discuss any rubber 
or plastics problems you may have and 
whether Perbunan rubber can help your 
product. Please write: 

ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 W. Sist ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





PERBUNAN 





The special rubber that resists oil, 
air, water, sun, heat, cold and time 
Copyright 1948, Enjay Company, Inc. 
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been reviewed and revised. A new sta- 
bilizing plant, capable of processing 
200,000 bbl. a day, was completed re- 
cently at Abqaiq. Another one, with a 
100,000-bbl. capacity, may be built at 


| Abu Hadriya, although no final decision 


has been reached on this. 
All the oil now shipped from Saudi 


| Arabia is stabilized (processed) to draw 
_ off poisonous sulphuric gases. In addi- 


tion to the stabilizing equipment which 
is installed at Abqaiq, there is a similar 
plant at Dhahran which treats part of 
the runs from the Dammam and Qatif 
fields. 


© Refinery Capacity—There also is con- 


| siderable refining done in the area. A 
| refinery built during the war at Ras 


Tanura, about 40 mi. from Qatif, han- 


dles 120,000 bbl. daily. Another 110,000 


bbl. are piped 33 mi. to refineries on the 





island of Bahrein through the work 
longest underwater pipeline. 

Under extremely urgent conditio: 
of demand—say the sudden outbreak 
war—it would be possible to equip, wit! 
ers that could carry the raw crude, wit! 
out either refining or stabilizing. A 
present, however, this approach is n 
economically feasible. 

e Unsolved Problem—So the tie-in 
Qatif on or about Apr. 10 will b 
cause for celebration in the fuel-hung: 
western democracies. ‘he trouble 
that it won’t solve the out-sized tran: e 
portation problem involved in th 
3,600-mi. tanker haul around the Ara 
bian peninsula y, through the Red Se: 
and the Suez Canal to the Medite: 
ranean. Nor will it answer the economic 
problem of paying the French 17¢ a bb! 
for canal fees. 
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| The U. S. Post Office Dept. this week be- 


gan accepting parcel post packages for ship- 
ment overseas by air. The service takes in 
21 foreign countries. The map shows rates 


| for the first four ounces or less. (They av- 


| Overseas Air Parcel Post Service Starts 


erage out to a good deal less than the pre- 
vailing first-class foreign airmail charges.) 
Parcels will be accepted at any U. S. Post 
Office, and will be hauled by air within the 
U. S. as well as overseas. 
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AA, tHE compressor 


Oo. WHAT IS THE MOST IMPORTANT PART OF AIR CONDITIONING ? 


©. WHAT COMPRESSOR GIVES THE LONGEST, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE? 





—because it’s hermetically sealed in steel. 
That is the greatest single guarantee—above 
any written guarantee—that an air condi- 
tioning system will give really dependable 
service, year in and year out. This is why. 
Fifteen years ago, Westinghouse introduced the 
first hermetically-sealed compressor for air con- 
ditioning. At one stride, this revolutionary de- 
velopment eliminated belts, pulleys and shaft- 
seal refrigerant leaks. Through the years, this 
outstandingly successful principle has been fur- 
ther improved and refined—and copied. Today, 
Westinghouse experience and production tech- 


niques have further increased precision—adding 
more years of trouble-free life. Now, the Life- 
Line Compressor Motor Unit, in large or small 
air conditioning installations, provides unmatch - 
ed dependability and economy of operation. And 
remember, only Westinghouse makes all the im- 
portant components of an air conditioning system 
—assuring coordinated design and performance 
of all parts. Only Westinghouse can offer you these 
advantages. Call your nearest Westinghouse Air 
Conditioning distributor, or write to Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Sturtevant Division, 53 


Readville Ave., Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


J-80112 


Westinghouse Air Conditioning 











What's It Gonna Take 
To Do BUSINESS? 


Intensive competition looms 
ahead, Selling days are here 
again! It's gonna take FRESH 
IDEAS-——quickly applied, to get 
the Jump. Here's a friendly tip 
> you ll find at least one idea 
on every page of “SELL,” a little 
16-page pocket size sales promo- 
tion booklet in use for over 17 
years by America’s top newspa- 
pers as a “MUST” promotion 
“SELL” digests the best material 
from over 50 publications, Each 
paragraph a meaty kernel of 
selling wisdom, We'll be glad to 
send you a copy absolutely free 
... and see that you get a desk 
copy regularly. Your note to the 
address below will do the trick. 


T. O. WHITE, Editor of SELL 
623 SPRING ST. N. W., ATLANTA 3, GA. 








The Danuser All-Purpose ete is truly a versatile 
tractor attachment for all phases terracing, 
ditching, grading, bull-dozing, back-filling, land. 
soaping, ae manure, and cleaning snow. 
Simple unit construction for one-man operation fits 
most popular makes, For details write Dept. B. 
DANUSER MACHINE CO., Fulton, Mo. 


Manufacturers of famous Dennser Digger 
iF .. 


DANUSER 2, as aoe 


mplaint® 


with this 


wash € 
Gentle Action Soap 


improves Your Employee Relations 


Vyno! is a granule soap that re- 
moves grease and grime quickly 
and easily yet is kind to 
tender skins, Natural pine frag 
rance pieasing to both men and 
women Treated with Pine Oil 
to soothe and pro- 

ts Lanolin-ated for soft, 
pliable kin health 


Gets the dirt .. 
not the skin! 
Available in 2, 10, 50, 100-Ih, 


containers; 250-1b. barrels. Also 
hand suds for office use, Write... 


HAND ssaada 
DETERGENT 








. See poge 84 of the 

. March 6th issue of Business 
Industrial Week. You may find what 
Property you are looking for in the 


NAT'L INDUSTRIAL REAL ESTATE BULLETIN 
Next scheduled insertion of this Bulletin 
planned for the April 3rd issue, earlier publice- 
tion will be made if required. 


Looking for 





LONDON LETTER 





ONDON —The Labor govern- 
ment’s “Economic Survey for 

1948” leads Britain's best-seller 
lists today. Choked with facts and 
figures, it makes 62 pa § of tough 
reading. Yet within hours of 
publication, more "a 50,000 
copies of the full survey (20¢ a 
copy) and 140,000 copies of the 
illustrated summary (5¢) had been 
sold. One large firm bought 1,300 
copies of the full survey for distri- 
bution among its employees, 

British businessmen who have 
read the survey believe the govern- 
ment has finally put all its cards 
on the table. ‘lo them, the docu- 
ment is a virtual confession of the 
failure of Socialist planning. More 
specifically, they view it as a star- 
tling admission of the Labor govern- 
ment’s failure to cope with the 
1947 economic crisis. 

The critics say that the govern- 
ment’s pious hopes of an ultimate 
solution don’t jibe with the facts 
contained in the body of the sur- 
vey. Many of those who have read 
the report carefully are despondent; 
they see aid from the United States 
as the only hope. 


USINESS asks two pointed 

questions about the survey: 

(1) Why should the government 
emphasize the vital importance of 
manpower while the number of 
nonproductive government em- 
ployees is still increasing? ‘The gov- 
ernment, too, has just revealed that 
its 1947 expenditures on advertis- 
ing were 248% of 1945 and 
1,150% of 1938. 

(2) Why is the government un- 
abie to plan imports beyond the 
first half of 1948? Many business- 
men feel that advance planning for 
four years would be more to the 
point, since Britain has been ask- 
ing for assurance that Marshall 
Plan aid will continue for four 
years. Looking back at the 1947 
survey , businessmen comment that 
a privi ate business would be ruined 
if it had missed the mark so badly. 
For example, deficits in the balance 
of payments turned out to be al- 
most 100% higher than antici 
pated in the 1947 survey. Hence 
there is also some fear that—despite 
the full show of facts—the situation 
may actually be worse now than 
stated, 

The reaction of British workers 


is very different. ‘hey are still skep- 
tical that the situation is really as 
bad as the survey claims. ‘They 
concede that the facts are accurate 
~but fee! the government has 
painted a gloomy picture in order to 
impress the U.S. with the need for 
quick action on the Marshall Plan. 

Management-men realize, of 
course, that the survey points up 
Britain’s greatest need: more pro- 
duction. But this only makes them 
worry all the more about govern- 
ment controls, which they look 
upon as the main obstacle to get- 
ting it. 


HE GOVERNMENT has, 

however, yielded to demands 
that it go over its whole system of 
materials controls, Late last month 
the Board of ‘l'rade appointed 
top-flight businessman to review 
them, get suggestions from industry 
and commerce, propose needed 
changes. He is Laurence Merriam, 
managing director of B. X. Plastics, 
Ltd. And the Ministry of Supply 
appointed Sir I’rederick Bovenschen 
to review its controls. 

On the broad problems of con- 
trolling wages, retail prices, and 
profits, the government has turned 
for advice to four large groups: the 
Trades Union Congress, the Ked- 
eration of British Industries, the 
National Union of Manufacturers, 
and the Assn. of British Chambers 
of Commerce. 

Last week the three business 
groups submitted their joint plan. 
It proposes voluntary checks (1) 
on selling prices—without lowering 
quality; and (2) on dividends—to 
keep them at or below rates paid 
last fiscal year. 

‘The Federation of British Indus- 
tries thinks that the government’s 
idea of reducing prices but only 
stabilizing wages is inflationary. 

The federation is really asking 
stockholders to pay the price of 
cooperation with the government 
by accepting lower dividends. But 
industry now expects the trade un- 
ions to be equally cooperative with 
the government’s request for a wage 
freeze. It also expects the Na- 
tional Coal Board and the National 
Transport Authority to play ball by 
holding down the costs of fuel and 
transport. In both, rising prices 
have been cutting into the indus- 
tries’ profits. 
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| Coffee Campaign 


British government out to 


‘teach citizens how to make a 
‘Jolerable beverage to help get 
‘more U.S. tourist dollars. 


LONDON~—The tea-drinking British 
Sgovernment this week was on a cam- 
Ppaign to correct this country’s distres- 
psing lack of know-how in brewing coffee. 
Fimproved coffee, it feels, would attract 
‘ynore tourist dollars from Americans. 

British housewives and restaurant 
Fowners are being told to mend their 
Eways. 
fe “More ‘Tolerable’ —Uhe matter first 
mame to a head last May in the House 
=f Commons, when a Labor M.P. urged 
Hthe Ministry of ood to teach the Brit- 
ish how to make their coffee “more 
tolerable.” ‘The British Coffee Buyers’ 
s\ssn. blew hard on this spark of inter- 
st, took a survey to find out where 
iritish coffee makers were going astray. 

The word even. spre: ad. across the 
Atlantic to New York where the Na- 
tonal Coffee Assn. offered to come to 
the rescue. N.C.A. sent an instructional 
tim to start the Ministry of Tood’s 

ampaign rolling. 

Lae Trouble—The British Coffee Buy- 

Assn. survey showed that the main 
tein with British coffee brewing is 
that it doesn’t use enough coffee. Of 
those who make coffee, 93% alwavs use 
than the established minimum of 
me tablespoon of coffee to a breakfast 
up. Even so, the coffee is often bitter 
because it is boiled for a long time. 
he survey showed that restaurant 
patrons are most dissatisfied. Two-thirds 
cel that the coffee is either too weak 
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ETNA LIFE 


Congratulations, Mr. Employer, 
upon your foresight 


Thanks to wise and foresighted policy on the 
part of employers, more and more American 
workers and their dependents are enjoying the 
protection of low-cost group insurance. Not 
only millions of dollars disbursed annually to 
beneficiaries, but payments against disability, 
hospitalization, medical expense and to pen- 
sioned employees, have been a great social and 
economic force in the American way of living. 


For thirty-five years the A2tna Life Insurance 
Company has been privileged to serve one of 
the largest segments of foresighted employers 
who have installed group insurance plans for 
the benefit of their employees in the United 
States and Canada. 


Proud of its pioneering spirit and the magni- 
tude of its group business today, the A2tna 
Life Insurance Company provides unexcelléd 
facilities for service to policyholders. The Zitna 
Life group representative, carefully selected 
and thoroughly trained, is an exceedingly valu- 
able counselor for policyholders and prospec- 


tive purchasers of group insurance alike. 


LIFE «© PENSION e SICKNESS 
HOSPITALIZATION ¢« ACCIDENT 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 








or doesn’t have enough milk in it 
latter complaint horrifies many < 
experts, who say: “It is only when « 
is taken black that its virtues can b 
preciated,” 

¢ Other Habits—Other highlights ; 
survey of Britain’s coffee habits: 

(1) Thanks chiefly to “foreign 
tors during the war,” Britain’s cof 
consumption has gone up 10% ji 
past 10 years. 

(2) Most popular times among 8r; 
ons for coffee-drinking are, in « 
mid-morning, last thing at night, | 
fast, after lunch. 

(3) Some 71% of British hous« 
make coffee in saucepans or jugs in 
of cofteepots. 

e No Comparisons, Please—Armed 
the survey results, the Ministry of 

is launching an all-out publicity cu 
paign. It hopes that American touris 
this summer will not draw “unfayo 
able comparisons” between Britis! 
brewed coffee and their own. 


Power Switch 


Ontario plans to bring its 
Niagara System into line with 
others. It will open a big market 
for 60-cycle equipment. 


OT'TAWA—Central Ontario, with 
its 25-cycle electrical current, won't bc 
North America’s power freak much 
longer. It will soon be brought into ling 
with the general 60-cycle pattern. 
¢ Conversion Plan—The Ontario go\ 
ernment—which controls electricity dis 
tribution in the area through the On 
tario Hydro Electric Power Commis 
sion—has approved a conversion plan 
The changeover will cost $191-million, 
will be completed in 1964. 

The Hydro Commission’s — entir 

Niagara system will be affected. Its area 
includes the cities of Toronto, Hamil 
ton, Windsor, Niagara Falls, London— 
a big chunk of Canada’s power-using in 
dustries and population. 
e New Market—For electrical indus 
tries, the conversion means a market 
for some $90-million worth of new 
equipment over the 15-year period. 
This is in addition to their normal mat 
ket for expansion and replacements. 

Big power-using industries will hav 
to spend about $18-million of thei 
own money in converting their equip 
ment from 25- to 60-cycle power. But 
small users and domestic power con- 
sumers will be recompensed for thei: 
conversion costs; the Hydro Commi: 
sion will reimburse each user—industria 
or domestic—up to $250. 
¢ Gradual Switch—The changeover can 
be effected gradually without involvin; 
power cut-offs of more than an hour o 
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two. Users will be given two to 12 
months’ notice. 





The conversion itself shouldn’t in- 
crease power costs to users. But the 
commission figures it will have to hoist 
rates slightly because of other factors. 
e Cheaper Equipment—Advantages of 
the change: : 

(1) In times of power scarcity, sur- 
plus power from nearby systems can be 
inched into the Niagara system. 
~ (2) Electrical equipment will cost 
less in the long run. 

Canadian electrical manufacturers 
now produce approximately as much 
25-cycle as 60-cycle equipment. So they 
require two assembly lines. In the fu- 
ture they will be able to concentrate on 
their 60-cycle production. 
e Financing—'The Ontario Hydro Com- 
mission proposes to finance $45-million 
of its costs out of contingency reserves. 
In addition, it anticipates selling $46- 
million worth of securities; its remain- 
ing outlay of $62-million will come 
from accumulated surpluses. Municipal 
ydro commissions will have to find 
bout $20-million for their own con- 
ersion costs. 

As far as the Ontario executive gov 
emment goes, the plan is set. But it 
nust still be approved by the Ontario 
Municipal Electric Assn. and the On- 
tario legislature. 





FRENCH HOUSEWARES 


French-made housewares blossomed out in 
Paris last week for the first time since 1939. 
The occasion was the 17th Household Arts 
Salon. Some 75,000 Parisians turned out 
the first day of the show to stare longingly 
it stoves, vacuum cleaners, irons, washing 
machines, and other household gadgets on 
view. But stare was about all they could 
lo; few manufacturers offered deliveries in 
less than six months. 
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Photo courtesy Canton Drop Forging & Mfg. Co. 


Underground magnets move 40 tons 
of steel scrap turnings in 8 hours 





Push a wheelbarrow through Have you neglected to speed 
your plant and collect a ton of and simplify material handling 
steel scrap turnings. Hours from methods? Lifting capacity of 
now—after primitive shoveling, Ohio Magnets ranges from 110 
shoving and dumping — you'll to 110,000 pounds. You can un- 
have labored through a job that load a truckload of strip steel 
magnetic materials handling com- Coils or bundled sheet and strip 
pletes in minutes. in less than ten minutes! Or— 

E eae you can whisk fabrications down 

The Ohio Lifting _Magnet assembly aisles instantly without 
shown above is a magnetic wheel- wasting time attaching slings. 
barrow that moves TONS of 
scrap automatically—in magnet 
minutes instead of manhours. 


Thousands of Ohio Magnets 
are cutting costs in manufactur- 
ing plants ... steel mills ... 

Steel turnings from metal railroad, scrap and_ shipyards. 
working machines chute into an Let Ohio Magnets move ferrous 
underground tunnel. A 36” dia- —or partially ferrous — metals 
meter Ohio Magnet, suspended faster for less cost in your plant 
from a carrier on a Cleveland too. Write today to Ohio: for 25 
Tramrail track, draws up turn- years a leader in magnetic mate- 
ings and carries them to a scrap_ rials handling, 
bin beside the railroad siding. 
The magnet then drops its load 
and returns to the far end of the 
tunnel for more scrap. Fully 


e 
automatic, a round trip is 
completed every three minutes. () IC) 
That’s disposing of more than 
two and a half tons an hour. 





And with an Ohio Magnet in 
each of two tunnels, the ic M A G N E T S 
can automatically move 40 tons 
of scrap in a normal eight hour also a leading name in 
shift! the small motor field 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5920 MAURICE AVE. © CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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THE TREND 





Bank Credit: A Study in Contrasts 


If you have talked to your banker lately, he has 
undoubtedly told you that credit is getting tighter. 
Within the past few months bankers all over the country 
have turned cautious about the type of loan they will 
grant and terms they will accept (BW—Feb.28'48,p19). 

Yet if you were to talk to Federal Reserve officials in 
Washington, you would find. them seriously worried 
because they fear credit will be too easy to get in another 
two to three months. They fear an expansion of bank 
credit like the one during the last half of 1947—which 
added almost $6-billion to the money supply and thus 
helped bid up prices. 

Is there any explanation of these seemingly paradoxi- 
cal opinions on the state of credit? The answer, as we 
understand it, lies in the different vantage points from 
which the individual banker and Federal Reserve ofh- 
cials view the credit outlook. 


One View... 

From the standpoint of the individual banker, all the 
signs point to the need for increasing caution in their 
credit policies. On one hand, banks feel that at least 
some of their borrowers are getting overextended and 
might run into trouble if business took a drop. And on 
the other hand, banks are feeling the effects of the steps 


that Treasury and Federal Reserve authorities have taken 
to restrain credit expansion. 

The sudden drop in the Federal Reserve System’s sup- 
port prices for government bonds, last Christmas Eve, 
was a painful surprise to many banks. But it has had a 


sobering effect on lending policies. When the Federals 
were supporting governments above par, many commert- 
cial banks were tempted to sell their bonds, thus realiz- 
ing a nice profit, and use the money to expand their busi- 
ness loans. Now that these paper profits on government 
bonds have been wiped out, the banks are much more 
reluctant to make the switch. 

Meantime, heavy tax collections by the federal gov- 


ernment have made it increasingly difficult for banks to - 


get funds to lend. In the first half of the year, the Treas- 
ury expects to take in $7-billion more than it spends; 
and the bulk of the collections will come in the first 
quarter. This not only reduces the amount people have 
to spend; it also puts a squeeze on banks. Here’s how: 

(1) People pay taxes with checks drawn on their banks. 

(2) The Treasury deposits the checks in Reserve banks. 

(3) In collecting the checks from the taxpayers’ banks, 
the Federal Reserve banks reduce the deposits that mem- 
ber banks hold in-the Reserve banks. 

(4) Member bank deposits with Federal Reserve banks 
constitute the reserve they are required by law to keep 
to back up their own deposits. 

(5) So heavy tax collections reduce the ability of banks 
to lend by cutting down bank reserves. And some banks 
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may even have to sell securities to replenish their reser 
accounts at Federal Reserve Banks. 

All this adds up, in the eyes of most bankers, to g 
powerful argument for caution in extending credit. 


... And the Other 


From the standpoint of Federal Reserve officials, this 
tightening of credit on the part of individual banks js 
fine as long as it lasts. But they are afraid it won't last 
much past midyear. 

By midyear, the pressure of heavy federal tax collec. 
tions on bank reserves will have almost ended. In fact, 
as the Treasury draws on the deposits it has built up, 
commercial banks may find their reserve position easier. 

When that time comes, Federal Reserve authorities 
will be caught in a painful dilemma. One of the key. 
stones of their present policy is the commitment to sup- 
port government securities at par. Reserve officials feel 
they can’t back out on that commitment, at least for the 
present. But as long as they are bound to the support 
policy, there isn’t much more that they can do, with 
their present powers, to restrict expansion of bank credit. 

As things stand, there is nothing—except the discretion 
of individual bankers—to prevent a huge expansion of 
bank credit. Commercial banks hold nearly $70-billion 
of government securities. With the Federals pegging the 
prices of these securities at or slightly above par, banks 
can always sell their governments and use the money to 
make private loans or buy private securities. 

It’s not at all impossible that this situation would pro- 
duce another big rise in bank credit in the second half 
of this year. At least, there would be nothing to stop 
such a rise if businessmen want to borrow and if—in the 
judgment of the bankers—the proposed loans look safe. 

That's what is worrying Federal Reserve officials. 
Because of these worries, the Reserve Board is asking 
Congress for a new set of controls to limit bank credit. 

We are not sure that the expansion of credit predicted 
by the Federal Reserve will, in fact, occur. Nor are we 
sure that the Reserve System needs all the additional 
power—or the particular kind of power—that it is 
requesting. 

But we do think that it would be a dangerous thing 
for the country to go into the second half of 1948 without 
being prepared to check further increases in the money 
supply. 

This is the time to take a careful inventory of our con 
trols over bank credit. And we think that such an inven- 
tory should include a new appraisal of the support policy 
for government bonds. It may not be possible to abandon 
support at this time, but at least we should be attempting 
to work back toward a situation in which the Reserve 
System's orthodox controls over bank reserves are effec 
tive. 
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